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A this, it was noised about, that Mr. ValiantJSor-Truth was taken with a summons... . When he under- 


stood it he called for his friends, and told them of it. Then said he, “I am going to my Father’s ; and though 
with great difficulty I have got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the trouble I have been at to arrive 
where I am. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my Courage and Skill to 
him that can get it. My Marks and Scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I have fought his 
battle, who will now be my Rewarder.” When the day that he must go hence was come, many accompanied him 
to the river side, into which as he went, he said, Death, where is thy sting? And as he went down deeper, he 
said, Grave, where is*thy victory? So-he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 


—The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Daily Bible Readings * 


AS PRINTED IN OUR 1900 HANDBOOK 
MESSIAH AND HIS FORESHADOWINGS 


JANUARY 
Praise and Expectation 


Psalm 108 


LIFE AND WORDS OF JESUS 


. The inning of Good News 
The betat Temptati jon 


Testimony of John 


B —4- 7 of af Desctgteshtp 


Return to G 


. Sanday. The | And Made Flesh 


4 
. Th 
: Baptizing by Jo 
a. Re 





. Sunday. Rejec 
: Healing the Falsied sas 


A Publican Disci 


. In Jesusaiem. athe Impotent Man 


Answer to the Jew 


The Witness of ihe Works 
Law 


The Sabbath 


Sunday. ‘hoosing the Twelve 
——— of Friends 
@ Serm on on the Mount 
The Light of the World 


21-18 


Mark 1 
Matthew 4: 1-11 


The Fulfillment of Moses’ Law Matthew 6: 27-42 


The Law of Perfection 


The Centurion’s Faith 
FEBRUARY 


Parable of the Sower 
The Parable Explained 


Rebuking the Wind 


Matthew 5: 43-48; 6: 1-4 


Sunday. The Widow's Son of Nain 


The Character of John 
The First —— 
ara 


The Lunatic of Gad 


Return to Capernaum 


Jairus’s Daughter 


Sending Out the Disciples 
Sunday. Martyrdom of John 
Bread ta the Wiiderness 


Refusing the —— 
The Bread of G 


The Food of the Spirit 
. Losing Disciples 
The Tradition of the Pharisees 
. Sunday. A Triumph of nS 
Feeding Four Thousand 


Beware of Leaven 


> The Day at C *25 Philipp! 


Tne Transfiguratio 


. Casting Outa Dumb Spirit 
The Gospel of Service 

. The Homeless Christ 
Commissioning the Seventy 
Report of the Seventy 
The Feast of Tabernacles 


MARCH 


Teaching in the Temple 
Plots of the ——— 


The Piot Foued 


Sunday. The Light of ihe World 
Freedom Through the T 


> The Lord of Life 
A Man Born blind 


—— y of the Pharisees 
. Jesus Seeking the Outcast 
The Good Samaritan 


The Death of Lazarus 


Lazarus Kaise 


The Council of the Pharisees 


The Law of Marriage 


The Rich Young Man 


The Last Journey 


. Sunday. Bartimeus and  Zacchons 
uke 18: 35-43; 19: 1-1 
Parable of the Pounds 
The Entry of the King 
The Barren Fig Tree 


The Lesson of Faith 


The Wicked Husbandmen 
. The Great Commandment 
Sunday. The Marriage Supper 


Mary’s Anointin 


The Parable of the Seed 


. Secret Disciples 


Humility and Service 
Prophecy of the Betrayal 


Lessons of Trust 


unday. —— of the Spirit 


Su 
Abiding in Christ 
Witnesses for Christ 


The Work of the Spirit 


The Lord’s Su 


The Prayer of se tercession 


with J 


day. eth 





betray al and Arrest 


Before the High Priest 


Peter's Denia 


12. Pilate’s Judgment 


The Crucifixion 
The Finished Work 
Easter Sunday. 


Vision by the Lake 
Restoring Peter 
The Ascension 


¥ Sunday. The Promise Fulfilled 
Gathering the Church 
A Summary of Teaching 


Luke 7: 11-23 


John 9; 28-41 


uke 10: 25- 37; ; John 10: 39-42 
Sunday. The Home in —F— 
Luke 38-42 ; Jobn 11; 1-10 


‘John 11: 11-27 
John 11: 28-46 
John 11: 47-67 

Mark 10: 1-16 
Mark 10: 17-31 
Mark 10: 32-45 


Luke 19: 1128 


Ma 
Mark 12: 28-44 


my = +4 22: 1-14 


John 14; 1-14 


John 14: 15-31 
John 15: 1-13 
Jobn 15: 13-27 
Jobn 16: 1-16 
Mark 14: 12-25 
John 17: 1-12 
Jobn 17: 13-26 

: 26-42 


Mark 14 
Mark 14: 10, 11, 43-52 


53-65 


Mark 
Mark 14: 27-31, 66-72 
Mark 1 


5: 1-15 
Mark 15: 16-33 
Mark 15: 33-47 


The Empty Tomb 


The Two at Emmaus 
Seeing the Risen Lord 
The Deabt of Thomas 


John 21; 1-14 
John 21: 15- 25 
Acts 1: 1-14 
paw? 1-13 

: 37-47 


Acts 
1 Corinthians is: 1-11 


PORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST 


In Story 


Genesis 1: 26-29; 3: 1-7 
Genesis 3: 8-24 
——— 4: 3-16 


God's Image Marred 


26. Fruits of — - we 
The Blood of 
. The Covenant with Noah 
29. Sunday. The Covenant Renewed 


. The Covenant Family 


be reprin 


6: 9-22 


Genesis 9: 1-17 
Genesis 12: 1-9 


ight by W. L. Greene & Oo., 1899, 
ved without permission, at nes 


r 
20. Sunday. God’s Desire for Israel 


: Relapse and Deliverance 


Sunday. Gideon’s Band 
aot Sword of the Lord 


— — 
BES Senso eeer 


: Planni * — 


Pe pw 


I 
Solomon’s Praye 
f 


an Test of Fire 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


MAY 


Genesis 14: 8-24 


aap Gen esis 22: 1-19 


pical Sacrifice of the Heir 
ce of God 





Presen: Genesis 28: 10-22 
Wresti with the Angel Genesis 32: 22-32 
—B—— Genesis 37: 1-11 
@unday. Joseph Sold Genesis 37: 1 
Joseph a Saviour Genesis 45: 1-16 

ejec Exodus 2: 11-25 
Moses at the Bush us 8: 1-10 
God’s Name Exodus 3: 11-22 
The Exodu Exodus 12 

Pharaoh’s Pursuit Exodus 14: 1-14 

. Sunday. Passageofthe Sea Exodus 14: 15-3 
. Bread from Heaven Exodus 16: 1-16 
- The Shewb: Exodus 16: 17-36 
Water in the Exodus 17: 1-16 
. A Kingdom of Pri Exodus 19: 1-13 
Preparing for the Law Fxodus 19: 10-25 
e Ten Words us -17 


Deuteronomy 5 : 22-33 
The Law of Lo ~ Ontiare Deuteronomy 6: 1-12 
n 
The Presence o J 
The Ten Words Renewed Exodus 34: 1-3, 27-35 
The Paty of Prophecy Numbers 11: 16-30 
Fa let Li — iis 
'° °The Scariet Line oshua 
Sunaay., The! Joshua $: 1-17 


Fain Lord’s Host 
—— — J — 6; 13-15: 6: 3-11 
oshua 6: 13-35 
— 11-23 


The Victory of Faith 


JUNE 


The Call of Gideon 
The Training of Gideon 








Saul Ano’ uel 92 
Saul aay 1 — 


1 
1 —— 15: as 





a Che 
David Sent to the Camp 
David's Confidence 


David and Goliath 1 Samuel 17: 38-47 
el 17: 48-58 


. David's Victory 1 Samu 

. Sunday. — — 1 Samuel 18: 1-16 
David and Jona 1 Samuel 20: 1-15 
The Covenant of — 1 Samuel 20: 16-34 
The Par 1 Samuel 20: 35-42 ; 21: 1-6 
David Sp Saul 1 uel 26: 1-12 





1 samuel 26: 13-25 


e hom of Si 2 Samuel 1: 1-16 
Sunda David. in Hebron 2 Samuel 2: 1-11 
David King of Israel 2 Samuel B: 1-12 


; Overcoming Philistines 2 Samuel 5. 17-25; 6: 1-10 


Samuel ae 11-23 


David's 2 — 7: 18-29 
Remembering "Jonathan 2 Samuel 9: 1-13 


Bringing up the Ark 


JULY 


Sunday. Instructing — x 

1 Ghronicles 22: 5-19 
The Peo se’ 8 pains a Chronicles 29: 1-10 
David's Blessing 1 Chronicles 29: 10-25 
Independence Day. Solomon’s Choice 


Chronicles 1: 1-12 
The Temple Dedicated 1 Kings 8: 1-11 
Blessing the —— 1 Kings 8: 12-21 
1 —— 8. 22-40 
Bunday. Forgiveness and Deliversgs * 


Hallowing Sacrifices 





Promise and Warning 1 Kings 9: 1-9 

1. —— Sin 1 Kings 11: 1-13 

Jeroboa 1 Kings 11: 26-40 

Kehoboam’s Folly Kings 12: 1-19 

The Sin of Jeroboam 1 Kings 12: 26-33; 13: 1-6 

° Guader. Israel’s Evil Fate 1 Kings 14: 1-20 

. Ahab's — 1 Kings 16: 23-34; 17: 1-7 

. Elijah in Hidin, 1 Kings 17: +38 
. Elijah and Aha 1 Kings 18: 1-20 


1 Kings 18: 21-40 
Elijah’s Discouragement 





Invasion from Egypt 
. Sunday. Invas —— ——— 


. Jeremiah and the King 
. The Fall vf Jerusalem 
. Sunda: The Golden —— 


oe 


Faw 


1 Kings a Kid 19: 1-8 
2 Hidden Church ings 19: 9-21 
nday.- a Vineyard i Kings 21:1-14 
an jah’s Jud 1 Kings 21: 15-29 
‘lijah and isha 2 Kings 2: 1-18 
— and the Shunammite 2 Kings 4: 1-17 
Raised Up ings 4: 7 
——— the 8 — 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
. Gehazi’s Covetousn 2 Kings 5: 15-27 
. Sunday. Elisha and the Syrians 2 eines 6: 8-23 
30. Joram and A 2 wm fy : 16-29 
. Jonah’s Prayer Jonah 1: 17; 2: 1-10; 4; 1-11 
AUGUST 
Jehu’s Conspiracy 2 Kings 8: 14-2 
. —— Death 2 Kings 9: 27-37 
fah |. » 2 Kings 11: 1-17 
israel’s Capea 2 Kings 17: 1-18 
Sunday. Hezeki Kings 18: 1- 
Jerusalem Besieged 2 Kings 18: 13-27 
The siege R 2 Kings is: 28°37 ; 19: 1-8 
Hezekiah’s Prayer Kings 19: 9-19 
Destruction of > ad 2 Kings 19: 20-27 
The Fioding of the La 2 Kings 22: 1-20 


2 Kings 23: 24-35 
Kings 23: 36, 87; 24: 1-17 


. Jeremiah’s Warnings Jeremiah 36: 1-19 
. Burning the Prophecy Jeremiah 36 : 20-32 
. Jeremiah Arrested i Jeremiah 37: 1-15 
. Jeremiah in th the tate! 


Jeremiah 37: 16-21; 38: 1-18 
J : 14-28 


The Chiidren in * Furnac Daniel 3: 19-30 
Bels! 8 Feas fel 
The Writing on ‘the Wall Daniel 5: 17-31 
Daniel’s J —— nets Daniel 6: 1-17 
Daniel pe Daniel 6: 18-28 
The Jews, in Fev * > ett 
mi e Queen’s Fas r & 
— — 
@ Sleepless Kin er - 
ing of Haman ane 1-10; 8: 
The Jews Deliver ther F tun 
The Decree of Cyrus Ezra 1: 1-11 
SEPTEMBER 
. Setting up the Altar Ezra 3: 1-13 
Sunday. Darius Confirms the Decree 8: as 
The Se tion of Israei Ezra 10: 1-17 
Nehemiah’s Return Nehemiah 2: 1-18 
Reading the Law Nehemiah 8: 1-18 








oe 


. Primitive —— —* 


POP ego r 


Su 
Deliverer and 





28 -Decemb: r. 1809 








Poreshadowings in Ritual 
6. ye | dn pape Genesis 4: 3-7; 8: —8 
e i 31 
Hi The Threshold Covenant Rrodus 127 16-30 
° ie 

S ecaaeseu | a 
a. rea: an : 
1, Anointing the Exodus 29: 1-14 
3. Sanciifie: by Blood Exodus 29: 15-30 
— Cou Offering eens 29: 31-46 
4. The Presence of God od : 17-38 
5. The Sin Off Leviticus 16: 1-19 
6. @unday. The t Leviticus 16: 90-84 
& ‘The Day of Atonement evitions 23; 23-3: 
§ God the Guide Numbers 9: 15-23; 10: 1-10 
20, Gates of Retnee Numbers 35: 1-15 
1. of the Manslayer Numbers 35: 16-34 
32. The Law of Release Deuteronomy 15: 1-18 
3. Sunday. The Law of the a7: 

The Greater Prophet Deuteronomy 18: 1-5. 530 

The Law of Tithes Deuteron teronomy 26: 1-19 


Poreshadowings in Prophecy 


esis 8; 13-15; 5; 21- te: 
The Promise to yy it 3: it 





; Jacob at Bethel Genesis 35: 1-15 








The Scepter of Judah G 49: 1-12 





30. Sunday. Blessing froma Foe Numbers 23: 5-24 


OCTOBER 


The Bpisis Poured Out Joel 2: —— 9-17 
Desolation and Restoration 9: 1-15 
Israel’s Betrothal eon on3: 6-23 
God’s Sardouing Love Isaiah 1: 32 2:14 
Messiah’s Coming Isaiah 8: 13-22; 9: 1-7 





: The Branch Isaiah 11: ies ‘12:18 
Sunday. 


Rejoicing in Salvation 
Isaiah 25: 1-12; 26: 1-4 
28 : 5-22 





The Corner Stone : 
The Kingdom of ee : 
The Reign of Peac _Micah 4: 1-18 


° Mi icah 5 : 18-20 
Phe Righteous Branch Jeremlahis:1 8; 29: 10-14 
Boats — Pledged Jeremiah 31: 1-17, a -34 











> 
Sui y- God's Uovenant’ Jeremiah 33: 10-98 
7 Daniel 7 


rhe e Kingdom — Saints 9-27 
M oming Daniel 9: 16-27 
A are en of Resurrection Daniel 12: 1-18 
The Covenant of Peace Ezekiel 34: 11-31 
A Vision of Restoration _ Ezekiel 37: 114 
The Desire of the Nations Hag, Av 12-15; 2 

Sunday. The Branch Zec 2: 10-13; 7 415 


The Coming of the nig, 
— $ #4 8: 16-23; 9: 9-17 


The Fountain Zec 2:9-14: 18: 1-9 
The Forerunper Isaiah 40 11-11 
The Servant of God Isaiah 42: 1-17 
The Light of the — —— Isaiah 3: 1-12 
God Comforting Zio: Isaiah 51: 1-16 


: Sunday. The Holy Clty Isatab 5: 
. The Su ering Messiah Isaiah 52: 18; 83:1 8: 1g 


The Children’s Peace 


The Free Invitation 4 Be: 1-18 
NOVEMBER 
—S the Old Wastes Isaiah 58: 1-14 


Standard of the Spirit Isaiah 59: 1, 3, 9-2 
The Light of God . Isaiah 603 1-23 


Sunday. Messiah’ s Work Isaiah 61: 1-11: 62: 1-5 
The Coming Peac saiah 63; 1-10 ; 65: 17-25 
The Day of His ‘Goming Malachi 13; 1-18 


Poreshadowings in Song 


. The Ring, Psalm 2 
. ACry for Aid Psalm 22: 1S, 17-81 
9. Shepherd aud Kin Psalm: —— 24 


The Beauty of the Kin ng 
mday. The — the Judge Pesiene 06, 
Pries salms 82, 26, be 
The Headstone ofel the Corner Psalm 118; 14-29 


Foreshadowings of the Second Coming 


The Sign of His Coming Matthew 24: 1-14 


. Times of Tribulation Matthew 24: 15-28 
Sign of the Son of Man Matthew 24: 29-41 

7. Need of — thew 24: 42-5 
. Sunda The Ten Virgins Matthew 25: 1-13 
Fd ents Matthew 25: 14-30 
he Parabie of Judgment Matthew 25: 31-46 
Fd Promise of the Angels Acts 1: 1-14 
Atthe Beautiful Gate Acts 3: 1-11 
Peter’s Appeal Acts 3: 12-28 
4. Paul Before Felix cts 24: 10-27 
Sunda Paul Before Agrippa Acts 26: 1-11 
Paul’s Coaclusion - Acts 26: 12-29 
The Law of the Spirit Romans 8: 1-13 

The Witness of the Spirit Romans 8: 1 
Thankegiving Day Psalm 145 
. Godfor Us Romans 8: 26-39 
DECEMBER 

The Night Is Far Spent Romans 13: 1-14 


Sunday. Waiting His Coming 


Corinthians 1: 1-9, 23-31 


Till He Come 1 Vorinthians 11; 23-34 
Seeing Face to Face 1 Coriutaolans *$: 1-13 
rrec 1Corinthians =: 1-15 

Christ the First Fruits 1 Corinthians 15: 16-34 

. The Bod —— LCorinthiaus 15: 34-44 
Victory Over D 1 Vorinthians 15: 45-58 


ease The Pe Power of His Resurrection 3 
s 3: 1-46 
a Philippians 3: — i$: 1-9 





The iadea it, 1-17 
Mee the Lord 1 Thessalonians4: 13-18; 3: at 
The Falling is ay essalonians AT 
« iness with Content 1 
The Good t 2 Timothy 3: nota @ 4:1-8 
Sunday. Bl tus 2: 1-15 
The Great High Pries' ebrews 4: 1-4 
The Biood of the Covenant Hebrews 9: 
The Need of Patience lames 5: 7-20 
The Call to Holiness 1 Peter 1: 1-16 
Partakers with Christ 1 Peter 4: 1-19 
Asa Thief in the Night 2 Peter 3: 1-14 
Sunday. When He Shall Ap; 

Sonn —3 —* 3:1-3 
Looking for Merc: 5, 14-25 
Chris Da;- Behold He Cometh: 


Ephesus elation 2: 1-11 
Pergamos and Thyatira Revelation 2: 12-29 
28. cores aed Philadelphia Revelation 3: 1-13 
29. Revelation 3: 14-22 


—— — 


Revelation 20: 11-15; 21: 1-8, 28-27 


31. The Heavenly City Revelation 22: 1-2] 














1-14 


1-14 
5-30 
1-46 
1-19 
0-84 
1-16 


2-3 
1-10 
1-15 


4 
1-18 
22 

20 
~19 


98 December 1800 


An Up-to-date Minister 


Some of the secular papers have taken to 
describing the minister needed for these times. 
They have intimated that he must be a “ hus- 
tler”’ or he will find himself a “back num- 
ber.” Ian Maclaren picturesquely describes 
this kind of a man as follows: 


The chief requisite demanded is a sharp 
little man, with the gifts of an impresario, 
a commercial traveler and an auctioneer 
combined with the slightest flavor of a 
—— evanaelios. Instead of a stud 
ined with books of grave divinity an 
classical literature, Jet him have an office, 
with pigeonholes for his programs and 
endless correspondence, cupboards for 
huge books, with cuttings from news- 
— and reports of other organizations, 
a telephone ever tingling. Here sits an 
alert, vivacious, inventive er, with 
his female stenographer at a side table, 
turning over one huge k to discover 
who is next in order of time for visita- 
tion, and another for details of families, 
or hastily examining filed speeches of 
public men on some subject to be taken 
on Sunday. From morning to night he 

hurrying around, conducting ‘‘so- 
cials,” “ bright evenings,” giving “talks,” 
hol receptions—an unwearied, adroit, 
persevering man. No one can help ad- 
miring his versatility and honesty of in- 
tention, but if he is to be the type of the 
minister of the future, then he will super- 
sede and exclude a better man. 








FOUNDED by Benjamin Franklin, first printed on 
& little hand press for a few hundred ‘struggling 
colonists, The Saturday Evening Post has grown 
through 172 years of varying fortunes to a great 
circulation and a foremost place among American 
magazines. It has seen the beginnings of our na- 
tional life and literature; it has always stood for 
the best in both. A sturdy Americanism, a high 
ideal, a constant striving for excellence made it 
what it was. New blood, new brains, tireless de- 
termination to give its readers the best magazine 
that men and money can make have placed it where 
it is. The Saturday Evening Post is a magazine, 
not a news weekly; its appeal is national, not local; 
it contains twenty-four pages every week and 
thirty-two pages—with colored cover—once a month. 
By early spring it will have thirty-two pages—with 
& colored cover—every week. For five cents it 
gives as much in bulk, and more in quality and 
varicty than the average high-cost monthly. For 
1900 the management seems to have ¢aptured most 
of the big writers of both this country and Europe. 
It has just published the latest story by Rudyard 
Kipling, and now it announces stories by Richard 
Harding Davis, Joel Chandler Harris, Stephen 
Crane, Gen. Charles King, Sarah Grand, Ian Mac- 
laren, Maarten Maartens, Robert W. Cham rs 
Octave Thanet, F. Hopkinson Smith, a:d more 
than a dozen other leading writers of fiction. The 
serials for the year will be by Jerome K. Jerome, 
Hall Caine, Gilbert Parker and Dr. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. Amos J. Cummings will write regular 
letters from Washington, and the Paris correspond- 
ent will be Vance Thompson, one of the most bril- 
liant writers of the day. Col. A. K. McClure will 
tell How Presidents Are Made. Justin McCarthy 
will write on the interesting phases of English life 
and politics; ex-Senator Ingalls will give the hu- 
morous side of American politics; Bret Harte will 
write of the Argonauts of ’49; and Mrs. Burton 


Harrison will tell how the Great Houses of New’ 


York are managed. A series of practical papers 
on The Making of a Railroad Man will be contrib- 
uted by leading railroad men. Frank G. Carpenter 
is in the far East as the Post’s special commis- 
sioner. One feature of unusual interest is Letters 
from Celebrities, with anecdotes and stories by 
Major James B. Pond, the lecture manager. The 
Post made a great coup last fall in securing ex- 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed as one of its contributors. 
His articles have attracted extraordinary attention 
everywhere. He will continue them in 1900, and 
the title of the coming ore, Orises in Congress, will 
be looked forward to as promising much valuable 
unwritten history. 


that they lose strength of 
nerv . digestion, health. Fortunately, how- 
by taking Hood's Sarsa- 


ever, 
man on the road 


“Grasp ALL AND LOFE ALL.”—Many le are 80 
intent on “* ” 


may be resto’ 
a, which has put meny a business 
success giving him good digestion. strong nerves 
and aclear t does the same thing for weak and 
tired women. 


Hoopb’s PILLs oure sick headache, indigestion. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 




















“A complete edu- 


ST NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


















cation for the child 
of the period.” 
Phila. Call. 
* 


*“*We have long and 
earnestly advocated the 
use of St. Nicholas in 
schools as supplemen- 
tary reading, and we 
hope the tite will soon 
come When it Will be in 
common use. We wish 
youth in the land 
might have the benefit 
of tt.””—EducationalGa- 
zette, Rochester, N. Y. 








“‘We cannot urge the 
attention of teachers to 
tt too strongly as a 
means of supplemen- 
tary reading.””—School 
Educator, Rochester, 


“‘The magazine has 
been called ‘a liberal 
education in itself,’ and 
it is now being widely 
usedas asupplementary 
reader in schools.’’— 


Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — 


A lady teacher once 
told us she always had 
one sure way of enter- 
taining her scholars 
When the weather Was 
too boisterous for them 
to play out of doors, and 
that was by tone | 
from the columns of St. 

icholas.’’— Our Ani- 
mal Friends, NewY ork. 

































EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 
OF ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1900 


Nature and Science for Young Folks. 

Beginning with the January, 1900, number, Si. 
Nichvlas will devote space to a new department in 
which the fascinating facts of natural science will be 
clearly presented by Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, A. M., 
editor of “ Popular Science.” 

Mr. Bigelow has been for ten years ateacher. He 
believes in taking a child first to nature, and he sup- 
plements school-room education by taking the pupils 
out into the woods and fields. Mr. Bigelow’s pages 
in St. Nicholas will include a department in which he 
will answer for the young folk any questions that may 
¥ be put to him. 
Out-of-Door Schools 
is the subject of a fully illustrated article in the Janu- 
ary number of S¢, Vicholas describing the work done 
in Washington, D. C., where classes study plants, 

overnment, geography, science and art in the parks, 
elds, libraries, and public buildings of the city. 


The St. Nicholas League 

* is @ successful new department.- an organization of 
the readers of St. Nicholas which stands for intellec- 
tual advancement and for higher ideals of life, for 
intelligent patriotism and for 
animals, etc. 
tions, drawings and photographs, and it is believed that 
the League will become a great educational factor. 


The Program of St. Nicholas 
was never better than this year. There will be ten 
long stories, each complete in a single number, con- 
tributed by well-known writers, with serial stories, 
articles on American history by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
and contributions from Theodore Roosevelt, John 
Burroughs, Ian Maclaren, etc. 


THE NEW VOLUME began with November, 
and after the issue of the Fanuary number (Decem- 
ber 26th) the November and December numbers 
will be given free of charge to new subscribers who 
subscribe for one year beginning with January. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 
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rotection of dumb 
Prizes are offered for original composi- 
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| THE: CENTURY: CO-UNION: SQUARE ‘NEW: YORK} 

















SACRED SONGS 
No. 2. 


By, Sankey, McGranahan and 
Steb . A large majority of the 
pieces in this book are entirely new, and 
never before published. It contains the 
new solos, ‘‘The $ that Never 
Grows 01d,” ‘I’m A Pilgrim,” “‘A 
Little While,” ‘Do They Know?”’ 
etc., now being sung by Mr. Sanxey. 

Same styles and prices as “‘Sacrgep Soncs No. 1,’ of 
which over 690,000 * have already been sold. 

Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, of the above 
Songs, made by Ira D. Sankey, may also be had. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


DR. HILLIS’ 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


£2\e. oubscription price BL80 per year, postpaid. 
. Su n price $1. ear A 

In addition to PL nad hutch bn ng dre reports 
7 corm ons of the leading clergymen of Greater New 











MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN. 


HORTHAND weeis papiis are 
told w they are PUY 
phere. Low rates, id advancement. 12 years’ ex. 


lence in teach: p diferent systems. Send for cir 
= Rev. Guo. B 10T, 614 House. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
all Bane a oy “Racine ose.“ 





examination W: 9 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and eccl tical notices, eee — 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a » 

WaiITmManN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
agent, Miss Virginie Dox 668 Maspach scenaneite Ave, Bor- 

ve., Bos- 
ton, . or to the President, . Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tmprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leadiog seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


e Boat. 
tributions to sustain ite work are solicited, and 








remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 


KE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manus! Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families; 
adviaes parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


OnI0, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 


Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School, 
of $3,000.000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through 4 faculty of 125 members. 
Fall information gladly furnished. 
OMARLES F. THAWING, President. 
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Introducing you to a few of 


Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., has done as notable a 
work and lived as eventful a life as any man 
in this century. Sixty years ago he went to 
Turkey as a missionary of the American 
Board and his multifarious labors there have 
given him renown in two continents. He will 
write about: 

My Interviews with Turkish Prime Minis- 
ters. Distinguished Britishers Whom I Have 
Met. My Contact with American Public 
Men and Public Life. The Advantage «sf 
Being a Jack-of.all-Trades. Why I Believe 
in the Ultimate Triumph of Christianity. 

Charles M. Sheldon, whose books have sold 
by the millions and who has proved one of the 
literary sensations of the year, both in Eng- 
land and America, has prepared, especially 
for us, these articles in line with the teaching 
of his books: 

How Much Sacrifice? Ministry by Prozy. 
The Minister’s Use cf Fiction. 

Prof. W. N. Clarke’s ‘Outlines of The- 
ology”’ is a standard work, furnishing mate- 
rial difficult to find elsewhere. His smaller 
book, entitled “‘What Shall We Think of 
Christianity,” is now in its fourth edition. 
His articles for The Congregationalist will 
amplify truths stated in his last book: 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCES. 
The Fatherhood of God. The Saviourhood of 
Jesus Christ. The Friendhood cf the Spirit. 
The Supremacy of Love. The Transforming 
Power of Grace. 

Robert E. Speer. Mr. Speer, more than 
almost any young man of this generation, has 
the ear of Christian young people everywhere. 
He has traveled around the world in the in- 
terests of missions, and has written several 
books which have found large circles of 
readers. He will write for The Congrega- 
tionalist : ; 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIAN— 
What Shall He Be? (1) In Thought—or, His 
Intellectual Life. (2) In Heart—or, His Hmo- 
tional Life. (3) In Action—or, His Life in 
the World. 

Rev. Floyd Tomkins. He who can speak 
to the inner life wins the gratitude of every 
earnest soul. Few men in this country have 
been used by God in such a marked manner 
to arouse and quicken Christian life. During 
the coming year, in short, direct talks, he will 
answer questions relating to Prayer, the 
Reading of the Bible, the Use of Devotional 
Books, and kindred matters. 

Estelle M. Hurll treats artistic subjects with 
unusual technical knowledge and with rare 
spiritual insight. She will prepare for The 
Congregationalist a series, entitled THz LIFE 
OF CHRIST IN GREAT WORKS OF ART. The 
articles will be brief, but comprehensive, and 
will explain, in each case, an accompanying 
picture. 

Dr. R. F. Horton. Upon the theme of the 
atonement, already treated in The Congrega- 
tionalist by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, another Eng- 
lishman of note, R. F. Horton, D. D., will write, 
making response to the question, “Is the 
Atonement Preached?’’ He isa pillar in the 
London Congregational Union and a man of 
influence throughout Great Britain. 

Other English ministers have promised arti- 
cles for The Congregationalist. Among them: 
Rev. Henry Arnoid Thomas, Rev. H. Alfred 
Rowland, Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Rev. 
J. D. Jones, Rev. Alexander Mackennal, Rev. 
J. H. Jowett. 

Dr. Edward Abbott, just back from a long 
tour round the world, will gather up fruits of 
his recent trip into articles with these titles: 

(1) Objections to Christian Missions in the 


Eighty-Fifth year 


our 1900 writers and features 


East, (2) Political Problems at the Ends of 
the Earth. (3) Counter Currents in the East. 

Mary A. Livermore, one of the most influ- 
ential women in this country, is, above all 
others, best qualified to write of her lifelong 
friend and contemporary, Julia Ward Howe, 
with whom she has carried on so many ag- 
gressive campaigns. 

Other articles in this series, entitled Nora- 
BLE WOMEN IN SOCIAL SERVICE, are: Jane 
Addmz, by John P. Gavitt. Countess Schim- 
melmann, by David Beaton. Octavia Hill, 
by Frances J. Dyer. Annie M. Reynolds, 
Traveling Secretary of the World’s Y. W. C. 
Association, by Mrs. E. P. Campbell. Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts, by O. M. E. Rowe. 
Pundita Ramabai, by Robert A. Hume. 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear will write an article in 
our End of the Century Papers, entitled The 
Scientific Bequest of the Nineteenth to the 
Twenticth Century. 

There will be other articles in this series 
on the Bequest of Theology ; Bequest of Lit- 
erature; Bequest of Government, by Prof. 
John W. Burgess of Columbia; Bequest «f 
Art, by Prof. John C. van Dyke of Rutgers. 

Dr. James Stalker is today, as he has been 
for the last twenty years, a faithful minister 
in the city of Glasgow, where his clear-cut 
preaching draws about him a typical Scotch 
congregation. From his own rich experi- 
ence he is amply qualified to write the prom- 
ised article on Home Life in Scotland. 

Others in the same groupare: Home Life in 
England, by Rev. C. Silvester Horne. Home 
Life in Germany, by Mrs. J. W. Stucken- 
burg. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss has come to be 
recognized as one of the ablest of Old Testa- 
ment scholars and teachers. He will furnish 
a series entitled : 

BIBLICAL PRoPHECY. What is Prophecy ? 
What Led the Prophet to His Work? What 
Was the Origin and Aim cf Prophecy? Does 
the Prophet Claim to Be God’s Spokesman ? 
Is Fulfillment a Necessary Test of Prophecy ? 
How Did Written Collections Come into Ex- 
istence? What Uses Can the Christian Make 
of Prophecy ? 

Rev. M. L. Gordon of the Japan Mission 
will write on The Present Status of the Mis- 
sionary Movement in Japan. 

This is to be one of a series, which will ap- 
pear just before the great Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference in New York next April, 
and will constitute a notable survey of the 
wide field of foreign missionary endeavor. 
Other articles in the series will be: 

China, by Rev. Henry Kingman. India, by 
Rev. J. E. Abbott. Africa, by Mr. Frederic 
Perry Noble. Turkey. 

Miss Alice Brown’s delineations of New 
England life are charming. Her broad grasp 
of her subject, together with an unusually 
delicate literary style; make such books as 
‘“*Meadow Grass” and “Tiverton Tales” 
delightful reading. For the next year she has 
promised us several stories, the first of which 
will appear in our Christmas issue. 

Miss Mabel Nelson Thurston is a special 
favorite with young people. But her stories 
have a universal note; they are full of humor 
and evince warm sympathy.with the everyday 
people who are the main figures of her tales. 
Several stories by her will appear during 1900. 

Other story writers for The Congregation- 
alist are: 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, Frances Bent 
Dillingham, Jessie W. Whitcomb, Frank 8. 
Childs, Wm. A. Bartlett, Marion Harland, 
Emily Huntington Miller, Frances J. Delano. 
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What Is in Store for Our Readers 


During the next few weeks we shall publish, 
along with much other popular material, the fol- 
lowing special articles: 
€ GOVERNOR ELECT CRANE IN HIS BERKSHIRE 
Hog, by George P. Morris. 

t MINISTRY BY PROXY, by Charles M. Sheldon. 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH MISSIONARY MEET- 
INGS CONTRASTED, by Rev. R. W. Thompson, D. D. 

COUNTER-CURRENTS IN THE East, by Rev. Ed- 
ward Abbott, D. D. 

SOLDIERS WHO DECLINE THE WINEGLASS, by 
Rev. H. D. Jenkins, D. D. 

THE)SOUTH AFRICAN WAR AND MISSIONARY 
INTERESTS, by Rev. William T. Gunn. 

* BEAUTY IN HOUSE-FURNISHING. A series of 
three articles by Mary Ware. 

A CHARACTER SKETCH OF ADELINE, COUNTESS 
SCHIMMELMANYN, by David Beaton. 
® THE EDUCATION OF DEAR JIM, by Laura E. 
Richards. 

DAILY LIFE IN A COLLEGE ON THE BOSPHORUS, 
by Dr. Mary Milis Patrick. 

WOMEN IN PUBLK LIFE, by Ellen O. Parsons. 

THE VISITING OF ABBIE ANN. A story by Ma- 
bel. Nelson Thurston. 

COURTESY IN CHILDREN, by Grace Duffield 
Goodwin. 

A WoMAN’s Day IN SHANGHAI, by Alice Ham- 
ilton Rich. 

Mrs. GILLESPIE’s REVELATION. A story bf 
Marion Harland. 

Home Li¥rz IN GERMANY, by Mary G. Stucken- 
berg. 

DISCARDED PHOTOGRAPHS. A missionary story 
by Helen A. Hawley. 
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The end of the year is a good 

Its Double time for remembering and for- 

getting. It is a good time to 

forget evil and to remember good Itisa 

good time to drop prejudice and strengthen 

charity. It is just the occasion to close 

the heart to temptation and open it to the 
voice of God. 


The yearly ‘‘round up”’ 

Fer ye ep of the representatives of 
all the departments of a 

church once in twelve months is hardly 
enough to sustain a warm current of mu- 
tual interest and help for the entire year. 
A pastor’s “cabinet,” ‘“‘council” or com- 
mittee of all the heads of organizations 
meeting every few weeks has brought the 
workers in some parishes into frequent 
contact during the year’s round. Here is 
a practical suggestion for the new year. 


This is more and more be- 
The Annual ooming an important feature 
Roll-call 

among ourchurches. Among 

the ends gained, aside from the social 
opportunities, are a public disclosure of 
full membership list, revealing in some 
instances names unsuspected; occasion 
for calling non-residents to memory, re- 
minding them of their relationship, hear. 
ing from them by letter and receiving 
substantial tokens of interest; review of 
the year’s work through reports of com- 
mittees in presence of a body fairly repre- 
sentative of the church; and the transac- 
tion of business with knowledge of all 
and election of officers by Jarge poll. 
These ends are worthy and important. 
In what better way can they be secured ? 


Once the greatest hero 
was the man who killed 
the greatest number of 
his enemies. Now the man is counted 
noblest who saves and serves the most. 
This fact marks the progress of Christian 
ideas. General Lawton had no hate for 
Filipinos. He sought for them the best 
government possible. He aimed to de- 
velop local independence in regions where 
the rebellion was ended. He had learned 
the habits and needs of the people. If he 
had lived a year longer, probably the Fili- 
pinos would no more have wished to kill 
him than the Cubans would wish to kill 
General Wood. The Filipino who sent 
the bullet through the body of General 
Lawton killed his country’s best friend. 
The wantonness of war could have no 
more woeful illustration than this. 


War's 
Destructiveness 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in 
More Unityin the British Weekly, re- 
Action 

news his plea for more 

unity of action among English Congrega- 
tionalists. He asks, What right has any 
church to place itself outside the law of 
evolution; and intimates that changes 
in the structure of society make the old 
Independency quite out of date. He reit- 
erates the necessity of safe-guarding en- 
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trance to the ministry. Once that is 
done, the question of a sustentation fund 
for clergymen in their old age is simpli- 
fied. The United Congregational Church 
once formed, he holds that its resolutions 
upon matters pertaining to the denomi- 
nation as a whole must have authority 
other than moral. He insists that the 
denomination should take all home and 
foreign missionary work and all educa- 
tional institutions under its direct con- 
trol. These suggestions will fall on more 
fertile ground now that so many of our 
English brethren have so recently visited 
this country and studied the evolution of 
Independency in this country toward a 
form of administration, which, while 
democratic, is no longer atomic. Even 
as we have modified Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism, so they have modified us, 
and our English brethren must follow 
in our steps if they would be equal to 
their divinely appointed task. 


— The suspension by 
ee eee the Amherst faculty, 

Rightly Dealt With ¢, probably the 
whole of the winter term, of four Sopho- 
mores who were among the ringleaders in 
the recent disturbance at a Springfield 
hotel is a wholesome disciplinary step. 
It will open the eyes of the student body 
to the fact that when college men behave 
like rowdies they are to be dealt with just 
as any other law-breakers are treated. 
The Springfield police mistook public sen- 
timent when they thought that it would 
not tolerate the arrest of college boys off 
ona lark. This annual collision between 
the Sophomores and Freshmen at Am- 
herst over the rights of the latter to hold 
a class supper, which in recent years has 
come to an extreme and unrighteous 
length, will, we trust, now cease forever. 
President Harris has met with courage 
and wisdom the first difficult question of 
administration that has confronted him. 
And college sentiment, as expressed by 
resolations passed by the classes, has put 
itself on the right side of the line in con- 
demning such disgraceful behavior as that 
at Springfield. Every now and then the 
marauding element in a student body 
gets the upper hand of the good sense 
which customarily prevails in college cir- 
cles, but its season of supremacy is al- 
ways brief and recurs less and less often. 


The Presbyterian Church 

——— will honor Christ and 
ae strengthen itacif by adopt- 

ing without further controversy the ac- 
tion of the New York Presbytery last 
week concerning Professor McGiffert. 
The presbytery has expressed its judg- 
ment that he is in error in his opinion 
that our Lord did not formally institute 
the Lord’s Supper on the night before his 
crucifixion to be observed as a perpetual 
memorial feast; that the gospels of Luke 
and John may not in their present form 
have been written by those authors, and 
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may not exactly reproduce the very 
words of Christ; and that Jesus empha- 
sized his message rather than his person- 
ality. Those who drew up the result 
which was adopted are perhaps as well 
trained and acute students of the New 
Testament as Professor McGiffert. They 
disagree with him in these points, and 
they undoubtedly represent the large ma- 
jority in the church and in other Chris- 
tian churches. All who are interested 
will know where the Presbyterian Church 
stands if it adopts this report. They 
will have before them Professor McGif- 
fert’s reasons for his opinion, and they 
will have all the facts which he has. If 
they are scholars, they can judge for 
themselves whether or not he is right. 
If they are not, they can safely accept 
the judgment of the majority. The Pres- 
byterian Church has withdrawn from all 
responsibility for Union Seminary where 
Professor McGiffert teaches. Meanwhile 
he, his supporters and opponents, agree 
in their loyalty to Jesus Christ and in 
their obedience to his commands. They 
respect one another’s intelligence, hon- 
esty of purpose, consciousness of imper- 
fect knowledge and willingness to be led 
by the Holy Spirit. We do not see, there- 
fore, how earnest Christians can come to 
a different conclusion on this matter 
than that adopted by the. presbytery, 
namely, that ‘‘neither the interests of 
peace of the church nor the protection of 
the purity of its doctrine calls for any 
further action at the present time, but 
that a trial for heresy would work grave 
injury to the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom.” 





The Religious World, 1899 


The Emperor of Germany says that 
this is the closing year of the nineteenth 
century. Though the majority are prob- 
ably against him, it is, at any rate, a pe- 
riod of transition from an old to a new 
era. During the last quarter of the cen- 
tury the Christian world has been largely 
interested in scholarly investigation of 
the literary history and character of the 
Bible. Popular opposition to this study 
continues, but its intensity has subsided, 
and ‘the permanent results have been in- 
corporated into dictionaries, cyclopedias, 
commentaries and the literature gener- 
ally used by the people in studying the 
Bible. Beyond question these results 
have become an acknowledged factor in 
influencing Christian faith. 

The immediate consequences are not 
encouraging to the church, however 
great the satisfaction of many may be 
in the possession of new truth. Creeds 
long held sacred are disintegrating and 
dissolving, while relaxing hold on defi- 
nite beliefs weakens the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to God and lessens 
the authority of conscience. The addi- 
tions to the churches are the smallest 
for many years, so far as statistics show. 
Attendance on public worship and rever- 
ence for the Sabbath appear to be de- 
clining. 

On the other hand, signs are inereasing 
that a new erais approaching. It is true 
that interest in religion is not contribut- 
ing as formerly to the building up of reli- 
gious organizations. It is to a greater 
degree social than personal. It looks 
outward toward mankind, rather than 
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inward in self-analysis. It is a period 
singularly unfruitful of hymns. Yet in- 
terest in religion is not diminishing. 
Doctrinal discussion is commanding new 
attention, and it centers in the person 
and work of Christ. Restatements of 
belief in the Trinity, the forgiveness of 
sins, the work of the Holy Spirit and 
related doctrines are probable. Such re- 
statements will issue out of quickened 
religious experience which, in relation to 
these themes, is the most profound that 
men can know. Already there are signs 
of revival in many churches. It is a shal- 
low understanding of human nature which 
assumes that the period of revivals of re- 
ligion is past. New conceptions of God 
and of duty to him will certainly generate 
great waves of religious emotion which 
will sweep over the land. 

The increasing contact between na- 
tions, especially bringing Christian and 
heathen nations into closer relations, has 
brought to the front new problems of 
missions. The energies of the churches 
are being turned with fresh zeal in the 
direction of foreign missions, though in- 
texest in new enterprises of giving the 
gospel to the world are by no means ab- 
sorbing. Yet they are finding expression 
in enlarged gifts to education, prompted 
by the conviction that larger responsibili- 
ties will fall on the coming generation 
for the uplifting of the world, and that 
they must be equipped for their work. 
It is easier than ever to get money for 
general education; harder than ever in 
this century to get money for theological 
seminaries. 

Following this general survey with a 
glance at leading Christian denomina- 
tions, we notice Congregationalists first 
because they are our own people, though 
eighth numerically in the list of religious 


organizations in the United States. The 


most conspicuous event of the year was 
the International Council], which met in 
Boston in September. It reflected the 
movement of thought and sentiment in 
the denomination throughout the world. 
It disclosed harmony amid diversity of 
views, a deepening faith and a genuine 
fellowship which is doing much to bring 
nations together in building up the king- 
dom of God. The conviction of the ne- 
cessity of sgme reorganization and feder- 
ation of our national benevolent societies 
is becoming acute. It isgenerally believed 
that the methods adopted when these so- 
cieties began have been outgrown, have 
become costly and cumbersome. Tempo. 
rarily the receipts for missionary work 
are lessened by this condition, Interest 
in foreign missions, however, is increas- 
ing. The sudden death of the president 
of the American Board, Dr. Lamson, the 
election of Mr. S. B. Capen as his suc- 
cessor, the changes in Eastern nations 
through war and diplomacy, the ravages 
of famine and pestilence, and the very 
encouraging reports from many missions 
combine to turn attention anew to the 
summons to preach the gospel to the 
world. The denominational statistics of 
1898 are seriously disquieting. With a 
net gain of only six churches and 2,370 
members, a net loss of 5,420 from the 
Sunday schools and 13,728 from Christian 
Endeavor societies, and a decline of 
‘$552,405 in benevolences, the record is 
the least encouraging for more than a dec- 
ade. 
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Presbyterians of various names have 
held an assembly in Washington which 
brought together representatives from 
the most distant parts of the world. The 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
(North) has suffered somewhat from local 
dissensions, has paid eff the debt of its 
foreign mission board, and is continually 
agitated in its attempt to cling to an out- 
worn creed. It shrinks from another 
heresy trial, and perhaps may content 
itself with declaring its dissent from Pro- 
fessor McGiffert’s peculiar opinions, as 
the New York Presbytery has done. 

Methodist Episcopalians have made 
encouraging progress in raising a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund for education, mis, 
sions and the paying of local church debts. 
They have held a second church congress.. 
Like other denominations, they are seri- 
ously considering the reasons of their 
arrested growth. 

Baptists, North and Soutb, have at- 
tracted little attention by any unusual 
action, and the same statement applies to- 
the Disciples and several other bodies: 
whose works bring nearer the perfected 
kingdom of God. 

Lutherans, many of whom come from: 
other lands tg ours with customs and 
habits disturbed by new environment, 
have been much occupied with discus- 
sions of their doctrinal basis, their liturgy: 
and forms of organization. 

Episcopalians have given much atten- 
tion to the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce, with efforts to make the bonds of 
wedlock more indissoluble even than those 
of the New Testament. They have re- 
ceived Dr. Briggs with some spasms of 
reluctance, and have found new reasons 
for thankfulness that they are not as 
their brethren in England are—obliged to 
mortgage their consciences in return for 
emoluments and privileges conferred by 
the state. 

Roman Catholics in this country have 
strenuously and adroitly opposed the 
efforts of Pan-German influence to subor- 
dinate to the church in Europe the char- 
acteristics developed by the greater free- 
dom of American life. They have enough 
to occupy their attention in the problems. 
thrast on them by the condition of Cathol- 
icism in the new possessions of the United 
States in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil 
ippines. 

Unitariins are growing more conserya- 
tive and constructive, and their national 
conference at Washington was the most 
religious and hopeful in their history. 
Universalists also, in their annual meet- 
ing in Boston, evinced unusual vigor and 
breadth of thought. 

The interest in church unity, which 
found such general expression a few 
years ago, has mostly subsided or changed 
its direction. No new denomination 
Beems to have been formed during the 
year to bring it about, and even Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians have been 
much less clamorous in their calls to 
Christians of ail names to come into 
their folds in order to fulfill the prayer of 
our Lord. But there is a growing dispo- 
sition among Christians to recognize one 
another’s claims to fellowship with Christ, 
and this may result in some practical fed- 
eration or, at least, co-operation of de- 
nominations, which will lessen the ¢trife 
and waste of needless rivalry. Mean- 
while, a study of the names adopted by 
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small sects as their way of claiming to 
include all who have any right to be the 
children of God shows that church unity 
ofthe’ living body of Christ would foster 
hate rather than love. For example, we 
have Presbyterians, Reformed Presbyte- 
riane, Associate Presbyterians and United 
Presbyterians. But the United and 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian body, 
which numbers about 125,000, assumes 
to claim the titles, possess the virtues 
and reject the defects of all the others. 
Many of the smaller organizations are 
divided into two or more sects, who 
have found that they could not live 
together in corporate unity. The Dank- 
ards have two camps—the Progressive 
Brethren and the Old Order Brethren. 
Those who call themselves Evangelical 
are divided into the United Evangelical 
Church and the Evangelical Association. 
The Salvation Army is divided into 
Regulars and Volunteers, each organiza- 
tion being independent and separate from 
the other. 

The group of sects which claim to heal 
diseases has made considerable growth, 
and the opportunities to make money by 
healing have made the proportion of offi- 
cers unusually large. More than 10,000 
Christian Scientists devote their whole 
time and presumably gain their entire 
support as readers, teachers and practi- 
tioners. The Christian Missionary Alli- 
ance, under Dr. Simpson’s leadership, has 
sufféred from damaging reports of its 
financial methods, but has raised quite a 
large sum nevertheless. The Christian 
Oatholie Church, Dr. Dowie’s orgeniz:- 
tion, is accused as being neither Chris- 
tian, Catholic, nor a church. Its !eader, 
in spite of attacks by mobs, has main- 
tained several divine healing homes, bap- 
tized a number of persons by triune im- 
amersion, and in other ways has gratified 
weak lovers of spectacular display. A 
self:constituted apostle in Maine claims 
to have raised the dead and, at any rate, 
has‘ raised considerable local excitement. 

Mormons have sent many missionaries 
into various parts of the country, and 
have succeeded in getting into greater 
prominence before the nation than for 
several years’ by sending a polygamist 
to Congress. The opposition which will 
deny him a seat in the House is not 
against his religion but his morals. The 
newer sect of Mormons, which is opposed 
to polygamy, makes no complaint of per- 
secution. 

Various undenominational gatherings, 
such as the Christian Endeavor, Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, 
have been largely attended. Two greater 
meetings, projected for next. year, are al- 
ready attracting much interest, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor in London and the Ecu. 
menical Missionary Council in New York. 

A survey of the movements. of the 
Christian world for the year reveals 
checks, reverses, vagaries, here and there 
along the line. But the forward march 
is not really interrupted. The prophecies 
of. Christ. are more plainly approaching 
their fulfillment than ever before. The 
century began with almost the entire 
heathen world closed against the gospel 
of: Christ; It is ending: with doors wide 


openeverywhere. So far as governments. 


are-concerned, the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and heathendom is finished. The 
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whole world is practically controlled by 
nations whose religion is Christian. The 
great conflict of the coming century will 
be to determine what type of Christianity 
shall prevail, whether Protestant, Greek 
or Roman Catholic. These three types 
are represehted by the Saxon, the Slay 
and the Latin. 
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Barring the Peace Conference at The 
Hague, the retrial of Dreyfus, the federa- 
tion of Australia and the war in South 
Africa, the year has not been especially 
notable nor comparable with 1898 as an 
epoch marking year in history. Neither 
because of new discoveries by scientists, 
nor far-reaching decisions of statesmen 
as to new policies for nations, nor the 
death of great men does it stand out as a 
memorable year. All that has been 
brought to pass this year in the realm of 
high politics was implicit in the events 
or decisions of last year or previous years. 

Viewing the world broadly, it has been 
a year of marked prosperity, there being 
but few nations whose revenues have not 
reflected, with tolerable accuracy, accu- 
mulation of wealth on the part of their 
citizens, and this whether the nations be 
pacific Latin or. Latin-American powers 
like Italy and Mexico, belligerent Teu- 
tonic powers like Germany and Great 
Britain, or ambitious, Asiatic Japan. On 
every hand there is abundant evidence 
that man’s ability to gain wealth has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds during re- 
cent years, applied science, freedom of 
trade, stability of monetary standards, 
mobility and security of exchange of 
capital being the responsible factors. 
That man has made equal progress in 
distributing wealth equably nons have 
the temerity to assert, and that the ethi- 
cal development of the race has been 
comparable with its betterment in ma- 
terial conditions there will be few to af- 
firm. 

PARADOXES AND. RACIAL ANIMOSITIES 


It has been a year of paradoxes. The 
ablest. and most. ethical of Occidental 
statesmen gathered around the council 
board at The Hague, sammoned there by 
the autocrat of: Russia, to devise ways of. 
bringing to pass international litigation 
and arbitration, have. formulated wise 
plans, and, to a degree, committed their 
respective governments to the gradual if 
not immediate abolition of war and the 
mitigation of its horrors. But, contem- 
poraneous with this action on the part of 
Enrope and America, partition of Africa 
and Asia and the islands of thesea has pro- 
ceeded with unabated vigor, and the year 
ends with the two greatest of English- 
speaking democratic peoples at war—not 
with each other, for the year has wit- 
nessed a strengthening of the ties between 
them—but with those who are contending 
for home rule. 

It has been a year when racial animos- 
ities, have been aroused to an unusual 
degree. Japan inwardly resents Euro- 
pean intrusion, although outwardly wel- 
coming it and formally throwing down 
all treaty barriers. Most of all, she as- 
pires. to domination of China if any ex- 
ternal power is to dominate, for is she 
not the rightful titular leader of the yel- 


‘low race, and far worthier to point the 


way than Russia or Germany? So she. 
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Teasons.and feels. Holland, Belgium. and 
the masses, in Germany, by, the. issne., 
raised in the Transvaal, have had all their, 
distrust for and hatred of the English, 
aroused. The Celt in Ireland and the, 
United States has been deeply stirred for 
similar reasons, while the Celt of France, 
has been stung to wrath by the universal 
condemnation of France for the iniquity 
of her military staff in dealing so unjustly 
with Dreyfus, Picquart and Zola, and is 
now retorting in kind with vilification of 
Great Britain, not sparing the venerable 
Queen Victoria. 

Nor have we in this country escaped, 
Afro-Americans are disquieted by the 
course of events in the South and in 
Spain’s former possessions and by the 
assertion of Caucasian race superiority, 
which is at the root of present proscrip- 
tive legislation in the South and pro- 
spective reconstruction legislation for 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. 
The understanding between the British 
Foreign Office and our Department of 
State as to a common course of diplo- 
matic action with respect to Samoa and 
China has stirred the wrath of the Irish 
and German elements of the population, 
and excited apprehensions not quieted by 
official disclaimers nor by the fact that 
official Germany seems to be party to the 
understanding. The aid lent by the. Do- 
minion ef Canada to Great Britain in 
dispatching troops to the Transvaal has. 
vexed the French element of the confed- 
eration and revived, race, feeling there. 
The racial strife in Austria, between Slay: 
and German is as bitter ag ever. Could, 
the war in South Africa end tomorrow 
by magic the seeds of racial bitterness, 
recently sown would take decades to ex- 
tirpate. With the war prolonged, as now 
seems probable, the harvest of tares will 
be great. Nor will our task in the Philip. 
pines be rendered easier by the race an- 
tipathy and personal hatred engendered 
by the clash of arms. In fact, as the cen- 
tury wanes, it witnesses a marked revival 
of race antipathy among the masses at 
the same time that the nations officially 
are nominally drawing nearer together. 

AMERICA’S POLITICAL PROGRESS 

At home there has.been a continuation 
of the mazked gain in our national export, 
trade, a phenomenal increase in business, 
a, general rise in prices and to a lesser 
degree in wages, large harvests, vast rev- 
enues for the Government coupled with 
large increase in expenditures caused by, 
the war in the Philippines, a steady drift 
toward the adoption of gold as our na 
tional monetary standard, the obliteration, 
of. sectional misunderstandings and ha- 
treds, and an era of good feeling in pol- 
itics which makes it easy for, the Admin- 
istration and Congress. to accomplish 
constructive legislation. Such a state of 
national finance and popular temper, when 
contrasted with the period following the 
Civil War, is nearly ideal, in view of the 
tasks lying just ahead for Executive and 
Congress to solve, and should be the occa- 
sion of rejoicing and gratitude by all pa, 
triots. Yet, on the other hand, it must ho 
admitted that an able and united party of 
opposition in Congress and out of it would 
be wholesome as a brake, But such @ 
party with us is lacking, there being even; 
greater dissensions in the Democratic, 
ranks here than there are in the Liberal 
ranks in Great Britain or in Germany. 
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Our national Senate has been bettered 
in its personnel by the elections of the 
year. In the Housein particular and in 
Congress as a whole the center of au- 
thority has shifted from the East to the 
Mississippi Valley. When death took 
Nelson Dingley and when law won Mr- 
Reed there was more than a change in 
personnel. Iowa, by the long service of 
Senator Allison as chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, by the elevation 
of Mr. Henderson to the speakership of 
the House, and by the long service of 
Congressmen Hepburn, Hull, Cousins and 
Dolliver, at once took the place of power 
in the counsels of the Republican party 
and the nation that Maine so long had held. 
Thechange was symbolical. Thenew New 
England of the Interior is to dominate the 
life of the republic in the future rather 
than the old New England along the Atlan- 
tic coast withits ever increasing Celtic and 
Roman Catholic population and its com- 
paratively insignificant number of elect- 
oral and congressional votes. Its leaders 
are more in sympathy with the larger con- 
ceptions of national duty and privilege. 
It feels within it the same impulse to send 
forth pioneers that once stript New Eng- 
land of the flower of its English stock. It 
is the area where the great staples of 
national wealth—wheat and corn—are 
grown. 

Victories of the people over grasping 
capitalistic transit monopolies in Chicago 
‘and Boston, the defeat of the Ramapo 
water steal in New York city, the victo- 
ries for reform candidates in San Fran- 
cisco and Baltimore municipal elections, 
the proposed new code of uniform munic- 
ipal legislation in Ohio and the general 
spirit of independence among voters on 
questions involving municipal adminis- 
tion have made the year a notable one to 
those who cherish the hope that some 
day all our cities will be administered as 
business corporations on business princi- 
ples. 

THE HIGHER REALMS OF LIFE 

Turning from the realms of commerce 
and politics to those of art, religion and ed- 


ucation, it may be said that the year has” 


been notable. Elsewhere we treat of the 
religious happenings of the year. In the 
realm of art it is difficult to see any abate- 
ment in the upward trend of ourlife. The 
vigorous way in which our artists have 
faced the problem of adequate representa- 
tion at the Paris Exposition, the increasing 
interestinsuitable mural decorationof our 
churches, public libraries, judicial cham- 
bers, etc., the never-ceasing purchase of 
valuable ancient and modern European 
masterpieces for our private and public 
galleries, the firm adherence by the Fed- 
eral authorities to the recently recognized 
principle that our Federal buildings 
should be designed by architects chosen 
for their merit after searching competi- 
tion and not because of political pull, 
the splendid result of Mrs. Heayst’s com- 
petition among the best American and 
European architects for the plans for the 
new buildings of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and last, but not least, the result 
of the joint labors of our sculptors in 
the beautiful Dewey Arch, all go to show 
that our people are becoming more re- 
fined and artistic, and that our native 
artists can count as never before upon 
the appreciation and patronage of an 
increasingly wealthy and artistic public. 
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In the realm of education it surely is 
not without significance that already the 
free public school system is established 
in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines; 
that the great commonwealth of New 
York has a commission at woyk co ordi- 
nating its State system of education; that 
the University of Pennsylvania and Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, D. C. 
announce courses in diplomacy and inter- 
national law calculated to give to students 
preparation forservice as intelligent serv- 
ants of the state; that Yale, Amherst 
and Brown, the State Universities of Cal- 
ifornia and Iowa, and Wellesley have 
elected and inaugurated as presidents 
such men and women as Messrs. Hadley, 
Harris, Faunce, Wheeler, MacLean and 
Miss Hazard; and that Harvard, for the 
first time in its history, has formally and 
publicly awarded honors gained in scho- 
lastic competition. 

Perhaps no feature of our national life 
is more significant now than the increas- 
ing disposition of the national and state 
authorities to listen to the advice of ex- 
pert authorities, and to utilize that opin- 
ion in shaping administrative and legisla- 
tive action. From the appointment of 
Prof. John Bassett Moore of Columbia 
University as assistant secretary of State 
and later as secretary of the American 
commission to negotiate with Spain at 
Paris down to the recent wholesale em- 
ployment of economists and statisticians 
to gather information for the congres- 
sional committee investigating the trust 
problem, and the selection of Leonard 
Wood as governor-general of Cuba, the 
principle has been clearly recognized by 
the present Administration with but few 
marked ‘exceptions. 

Nor is the body of expert opinion on 
fisca], industrial and commercial matters 
now at the disposition of the Executive 
and Congress wholly that which is solic- 
ited and paid for. An everincreasing 
body of information and opinion is being 
placed at their disposal by the delibera- 
tions of such conferences as have been 
held at Buffalo and Chicago during the 
past year to discuss the trust problems, 
and in the annual proceedings of the 
American Historical and the American 
Economic Associations. Moreover, the 
more intelligent and public-spirited of 
our national legislators are realizing that 
the wider their personal acquaintance 
with their own country and the world the 
better they can serve in their places in 
Congress, and those of them who during 
the past year have visited Alaska, the 
Philippines, China and Japan and Cuba 
and Porto Rice, will speak with an author- 
ity in Congress that no other course of 
preparation could have given them. 

That our recent national departure from 
a time-honored foreign policy has called 
forth so little clamor and dissent is due, 
in our opinion, to no one fact more than 
this—that we are without a peer as a na- 
tion of travelers. The voters all the time 
have been more cosmopolitan and wide- 
visioned than their representatives. The 
charge that by taking on dependencies 
we are reverting to British theories of 
government has not seriously disturbed 
those Americans who, by personal obser- 
vation, have contrasted the orderly state 
of affairs in Jamaica, Egypt or India 
with the lawlessness of our own Southern 
States. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SOUTH 


For C»._..dait has been a yearof business 
prosperity, of drawing tighter the bonds 
of union with Great Britain, and of some. 
what lessened asperity of feeling toward 
the United States, although unfortunately 
the efforts of the Joint High Commission 
to settle the Alaskan boundary have 
proved abortive, a modus vivendi, however, 
having been arranged. 

Mexico flourishes in every way under 
President Diaz, her revenues, her manu- 
factures, her schools and her civilization 
increasing steadily under what is nom- 
inally republican but really autocratic 
rule. 

Central America and South America 
have counted but little in the world’s his- 
tory for the year. The decision of the 
Paris arbitration tribunal relative to the 
disputed line between British Guiana and 
Venezuela stands out, however, as proof 
of our disposition to play the part of elder 
brother when Europe and South American 
republics clash; and next to the Peace 
Conference of The Hague it is the most 
prophetic event of the year. An effort to 
create suspicion of our ultimate intentions 
respecting Central ard South America 
has been made by the more bitter of the 
Spanish residents in the Latin-American 
republics, who have asserted that Cuba 
and Porto Rico are but the first morsels 
for our greedy maw. The more intelli- 
gent of them realize, however, that they 
have far more to fear from Germany or 
Italy than from us. Southern Brazil is 
fast ripening into a prospective German 
colony. 

Porto Rico, under the military rule first 
of General Henry and now of General 
Davis, has been quiet and orderly and has 
made decided progress politically and 
educationally, but industrially and com. 
mercially it has suffered for lack of a 
definite policy respecting freedom of trade 
in our ports. 

Cuba, formally ceded to us as guardian 
on Jan. 1, 1899, has been singularly tran- 
quil. Hygienically considered, itis a trans- 
formed island. Under the wise adminis- 
tration of our army officials, racial an- 
tipathies have been mollified, the judicial 
and revenue systems have been modern- 
ized and revolutionized, no blood has been 
shed, the troops have been gradually 
withdrawn and, as the year ends, responsi- 
bility for carrying out still farther the 
work of rehabilitating the island is put in 
the hands of the one man in all our nation 
best fitted to do it—General Leonard 
Wood, the recent model governor of the 
province of Santiago, whom the Cubans 
trust unreservedly. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


In the vast British empire its very ex- 
istence has been imperiled by the unex- 
pected strength of the Boer forces in 
South Africa, the humiliating defeats in- 
flicted upon the flower of the British 
regular army, led by her ablest generals, 
and the consequent loss of prestige to 
British strength and skill, not only in 
Africa but in Asia. The crisis bas served 
to draw the British stock of the empire— 
the motherland and her cc!onies—together 
in a way which naught but sorrow and 
fear could do. But what the effect will 
be upon Britain’s foreign rivals and upon 
the subject races of the empire time 
alone can reveal. Lord Salisbury’s mas-. 
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terly diplomacy, by which both France and 
Germany bave been satisfied in definite 
treaties defining the partition of African 
territory and Pacific insular possessions, 
and his co-operation with Secretary of 
State Hay in bringing to pass Anglo- 
American rapprochement have lessened 
much the gravity of Britain’s present 
position. But with chronic famine and 
latent native unrest in India, with Russia 
hanging on her flank in Central Asia 
and rebellion rife in South Affica, she 
closes the year in a sad, wistful, yet 
grim, mood, conscious of little sympathy 
from Christendom outside of her own 
imperial bounds and the United States. 


FRANCE 


France has passed through one of the 
most critical years in its history and 
again disappointed its detractors. Presi- 
dent Faure died suddenly, somewhat be- 
smirched in character by post-mortem 
revelations; and Loubet, another bour- 
geois president, came to the presidency in 
an orderly fashion. He has shown far 
more backbone and good sense than any 
recent president. The Dupuy ministry 
had to go because of its opportunism, and 
the coalition ministry under Waldeck- 
Rousseau as premier, with General Galli- 
fet as minister of war, bas done admira- 
bly in weeding out the incapable and 
venal from the military staff, in co-oper- 
ating with the judiciary in dealing with 
the Dreyfus case, and in placating the de- 
mands of the socialists who, now that 
they are represented by two of their 
ablest leaders in the cabinet, are follow- 
ing the example of their German breth- 
ren and becoming less radical, more op- 
portunist in their policy. 

Dreyfus’s retrial, ordered by the Court 
of Cassation, although it leaves him tech- 
nically guilty in the eyes of French law, 
he being free today only by the lenity of 
the pardoning power, is, in the eyes of 
Christendom, an innocent man, and the 
real culprits are the venal and heartless 
military superiors and their Roman 
Catholic and anti-Semitic allies. Never 
has universal public interest been so 
focused on the destiny of a human being 
as it was during the retrial of Dreyfus, 
and the popular verdict is that on evi- 
dence produced at Rennes he is innocent. 
Until France so declares him, she will be 
at odds with the sentiment of Christen- 
dom. 

GERMANY AND ITALY 

Germany, waxing wealthy internally, 
has seen her domestic politics become 
less bitter as the Socialists become more 
opportunist in their tactics. Its emperor’s 
ambition for her has carried her far on 
the road toward a larger navy, definite 
territorial acquisitions in Africa and Asia, 
slow but sure domination of Asia Minor 
and Constantinople and control of impor- 
tant insular possessions in the Pacific. 
Both France and Great Britain have been 
drawn nearer to Germany during the year 
by the emperor’s tact and by definite 
diplomatic agreement. 

Italy has recuperated her strength and 
turned in a national surplus for the first 
time in many years. Friction with 
France over customs duties has abated 
somewhat. Italy’s successful protest 
against the papacy’s participation in The 
Hague Peace Conference has not lessened 
the tension between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. 
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’ SPAIN, AUSTRIA, RUSSIA 


Spain, with money derived from the 
sale of the Carolines to Germany and 
from the United States as a solatium for 
the Philippines, has avoided a crash. But 
her finances are in a precarious condition, 
and some of her provinces are virtually 
in a state of rebellion against the general 
government, Catalonia being especially 
recalcitrant. Castelar’s death has re- 
moved her greatest orator and publicist. 

Austria is rent by racial feuds between 
Slav and German, and the year has 
seen no radical change for the better. 
Politically and diplomatically she is con- 
siderable of a negligible quantity now. 

Russia, by her virtual extinction of 
Finland’s autonomy, in direct violation 
of ancient and venerated pledges, has not 
only caused an exodus of Finns to more 
liberal lands, but aroused the suspicions 
of Scandinavians in the northern penin- 
sula and earned the contempt of Chris- 
tendom—a contempt not weakened at all 
by contemplation of the fact that the 
Peace Conference at The Hague was 
called by the czar. In Asia Russia has 
made Talien-Wan an open port to all na- 
tions and asserts that such is to be her 
uniform policy in all land acquired from 
China. Both for her own domestic de- 
velopment and for her Siberian and Man- 
churian engineering and industrial works 
she has drawn largely during the past 
year on American manufacturers and 
builders. Disputed claims respecting 
American sealers seized in the Bering 
Sea are to be referred to arbitrators se- 
lected by the United States and Russia. 
Count Cassini, Russia’s astute ambassa- 
dor at Washington, has left no stone un- 
turned to make the United States, at least, 
neutral), if not pro-Russian, in the fight 
for supremacy in China, but he has failed 
seemingly, and today the only power that 
keeps Russia at bay in China, now that 
Great Britain has her hands full in Africa, 
is the expressed preference of the United 
States for the status quo in China, and for 
the open door. 

AFRICA 

Africa has seen the Khalifa killed and 
Lord Kitchener assume control of the 
Soudan. Germany and Great Britain 
have come to a definite agreement as to 
their belongings in Southern and Central 
Africa. Cecil Rhodes has been the 
kaiser’s guest in Berlin, the way is clear 
for a railroad from Cairo to the Cape, 
and each Power has its policy cut and 
dried when Portugal’s African possessions 
come into the open market. France and 
Great Britain also have agreed as to their 
spheres of influence in the Soudan, thus 
removing a powder-mine which a spark 
at any time was likelv to explode. ‘The 
United States, by show of force, has com- 
pelled Morocco to settle long-standing 
claims. Liberia, pressed by Germany and 
France, has asked protection from Great 
Britain and the United States and has re- 
ceived it in a tentative way. King Mene- 


lek of Abyssinia has coquetted with Rus- 


sia, and the two Powers in conjunction 
by their conduct may some day clash with 
British ambitions on the Red Sea and 
along the Upper Nile. Egypt has pros- 
pered, as usual, under British rule and 
had an uneventful year. As the year 
closes, the interest of the world cénters 
on the British fight for supremacy in 
South Africa. 
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ASIA 


In Asiatic Turkey German settlers and 
German capital are fast getting a foot- 
hold, which Germany may be counted 
upon to protect by the sword, if need be. 
Recent concessions from the Turkish gov- 
ernment give Germans the right to build 
and control a railway down the Euphrates 
valley to the Indian Ocean, a line of enor- 
mous strategical and commercial value. 
Germany and not Great Britain now cice- 
rones the Turk, and bars the way of the 
Slav to Constantinople. Persia shows 
little vitality and is coming spoil for 
European powers. India, burdened by 
terrible, long-continued famine and not 
over-prosperous financially, has become a 
gold standard country during the year. 
With the advent of Viceroy Curzon and 
his American wife the social side of the 
vice-regal life has bec:me very splendid 
and formal, and the business side of it 
very vigorous and somewhat radical, 
marked innovations in policy and method 
already having been inaugurated. 

China has witnessed a conservative re- 
action, not pleasant to contemplate at a 
time when she needed bold and radical 
action if she was to be saved from foes 
without. Japan and Russia have openly 
contended at Peking for recognition as 
Powers best fitted to guide the vener- 


able sister nation out from semi-barha- ‘ 


rism up to civilization, but China can- 
not be said to have given either of them 
encouragement, for she distrusts the 
capacity of the one and fears the motive 
of the other. On the other hand stand 
Great Britain, the United States and Ger- 
many, preferring the status quo but in- 
sisting that whatever China does she 
must save freedom of trade to British, 
German and American traders. Mean- 
time, while this strife in high politics 
goes on, the internal strife between Man- 
chu and Chinese increases; Manchuria is 
fast being Russianized, as are other north- 
ern provinces, and all through northern 
Asia and in Turkestan the Slav is slowly 
but surely winning ascendency over na- 
ture and the natives by a process of as- 
similation rather than one of extinction. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


In the islands of the Pacific history has 
made rapidly and in significant ways. 
Early in February the armies of the Fil- 
ipinos and of the United States first 
clashed at Manila, and the contest still is 
on. The first campaign was compara- 
tively unimportant in its results to the 
Americans, but the bitter, relentless pur- 
suit during the fall months has scattered 
the forces of Aguinaldo in Luzon. Sulu, 


Mindanao, Negros and the otherislands of . 


the archipelago have either been won 
without a trace of battle or after compar- 
atively little bloodshed, and, taking the 
archipelago as a whole, its inhabitants 
have protested but little against the 
United States taking the place formerly 
held by Spain, by a title which in the eyes 
of international law at least was entirely 
valid after the ratification of the Treaty 
of Paris by the queen of Spain on March 
17. Tothe United States, also, have fallen 
the island of Guam and the island of Tutu- 
ila in the Samoan group—this latter 
by a treaty between Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States, yet unrati- 
fied by the Senate, by which Great Britain 
withdraws from Samoa, and Germany ac- 
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quires title to mest of the group. Ger- 
many also bas acquired the Caroline 
Islands from Spain during the year, and is 
losing no opportunity to establish naval 
and commercial outposts in the ocean 
which her merchants and manufacturers 
see is to hold the coming trade of the world 
on its waters. 
JAPAN 

Japan has had a troublous year in its 
internal politics, and a momentous year 
also, inasmuch as special concessions to 
foreigners have been abolished and the 
jurisdiction of Japanese courts and laws 
over all inhabitants has been conceded 
by foreign powers. In short, Japan now 
has all the rights and privileges in the 
parliament of nations which any Occi- 
dental power has. The advent of the 
United States in Hawaii and the Philip. 
pines has been welcomed. In China and 
Korea Japanese diplomats have been 
crossing swords with Russian diplomats, 
with the outcome still in doubt, each side 
claiming that the mutual relations are 
agreeable, but every observer knowing 
that they are not. Reactionary forces 
are still powerful in Japan, and the 
Christian schools have felt them most 
during the year. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australian trade in food products has 
been much stimulated by the wars in the 
Philippines and in South Africa. The 
cession of Samoa to Germany is far from 
pleasing to the imperialists of Australia, 
who realize that, with the coming of Ger- 
many into the Pacific, their insular secur- 
ity is lessened. For the same reason they 
are glad to see the United States in the 
Philippines. Renewal of the scheme of 
colonial federation has met with the ap- 
proval of the voters of the island conti- 
tent at a general plebiscite, and ere long 
we shall see a new nation like Canada 
rising in the South Pacific. 

THE SICKLE OF TIME 

Father Time has not been idle. Our 
own ranks of political leaders and legis- 
lators are minus Vice-president Hobart, 
the venerable tariff and currency law- 
framer and maker, Justin A. Morrill of 
Vermont, and the wise, unpurchasable 
Nelson Dingley. Germany lacks Bis- 
mareck’s successor as chancellor, Ca- 
privi, France has seen President Faure 
and M. Jules Cousin pass op, British 
high courts of law and international tri- 
bunals never again will listen to the argu- 
ments of Baron Herschell, Spain is bereft 
of Castelar, her greatest orator and most 
prolific writer on the philosophy of his- 
tory, and our highest court of law misses 
the veteran jurist, Stephen J. Field. 

Of scientists, Douglass Galton, Lawson 
Tait and Sir J. W. Dawson among the 
British, Buckner and Bunsen among the 
Germans, and QO. C. Marsh and D. G. 
Brinton among the Americans have made 
their last discovery as mortals. 

Death has dealt sparingly with littéra- 
teurs. Grant Allen, Florence Marryatt 
and Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth are the 
most prominent of the English authors 
who have passed beyond; and of first 
grade American authors there is not a 
single one to mourn. France has lost 
Erckman, Sarcey and Cherbuliez, 

Rosa Bonheur has laid aside her 
brush. Johann Strauss will compose no 
more light music—for mortals. Baroness 
Hirsch, having partially carried out her 
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late husband’s. plans of beneficence, has 
joined him in the other life. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt has left behind a memory of 
good deeds and abundant industry, an¢ 
has gone where “thieves cannot break 
through and steal.“ Robert Ingersoll and 
Dwight L. Moody, popular protagonists 
on opposing sides of religious belief, have 
swayed audiences with their eloquence 
for the last time. 

In the ecclesiastical world the work- 
men on the temple have been smitten on 
the right hand and on the left. Our Free 
Church brethren in Great Britain miss 
such stalwart men as Charles A. Berry of 
Wolverhampton, and Profs. W. G. Blaikie 
of Edinburgh and A. B. Bruce of Glas- 
gow. Nearer home our Presbyterian 
friends note the falling out of ranks of 
Moses D. Hoge, Henry M. Booth and 
Charles S. Robinson, our Methodist breth- 
ren close ranks where Kynett, Nast and 
Newman once stood, and the Nestor of 
American Universalist divines, T. J. Saw- 
yer, has certitude now where he formerly 
had opinion. By the death of Bishop 
Watterson of Columbus the country as 
well as the Roman Catholic Church lost a 
relentless foe of the liquor traffic. 

From our own ranks we miss the vet- 
eran and beloved secretaries, Alexander 
H. Clapp and M. E. Strieby, the eloquent 
and energetic Walter M. Barrows, the 
irenic and persuasive C. M. Lamson, the 
thinker and seer, Samuel Harris, and 
latest of all to pass on President Sim- 
mons of Fargo College, who had put the 
best years of his life into establishing 
Christiani*7 on the frontier. 





A Wise Winner of Souls 


We have thought of many sentences 
which would describe Dwight L. Moody, 
but we believe he would choose first the 
words at the head of this article. When 
he was starting for England in 1873 some 
one asked him why he was going. ‘To 
win ten thousand souls for Christ,” he 
said, and declared out of his heart the 
ruling motive of his life. 

Many are now living who remember 
vividly the impressions made on them by 
the accounts published twenty-five years 
ago of the wonderful revival meetings 
held in Scotland and England by Moody 
and Sankey. At first these stories seemed 
greatly exaggerated. But as circumstan- 
tial accounts of revivals in many places 
followed one another, prayerful and pas- 
sionate longings were kindled for like 
blessings in our own country; and Mr. 
Moody came back to the United States to. 
find the way prepared for him to preach 
the gospel to immense audiences in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and other great 
cities. Similar results were produced 
here to those in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
London. 

Then American Christians began to be 
interested to learn that for nearly a score 
of years Mr. Moody had had a romantic 
career in his own country. He had 
planted a great mission school in Chicago 
which had grown into a church of unique 
character and large usefulness. He had 
been president of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., 
a great leader in Sunday schools and a 
worker for Christ of vast energy and zeal 
in the army during the Civil War. 

For a quarter of a century the name of 
Dwight L. Moody has been knowa through- 
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out the Christian. world, His - sermons, 
and songs have been distributed by,,mil. 
lions of copies, Hehas preached in many. 
lands. He has planted and: cared for 
schools to raise up an army of workers 
for Christ. He has gathered about him 
many men of great spiritual power and 
eminent scholarship, who have. gladly 
learned from him while they have taught 
others under his direction. In all his ca- 
reer he has been possessed by the same 
unselfish, tireless purpose to win souls, 
for Christ. His last illness prostrated 
him while many thousands were gathered 
to hear him in Kansas City, and among 
his last words before he passed away last 
Friday were: “I have always been an 
ambitious man, not to lay up wealth, but 
to find work to do.” 

It is a difficult task to describe this 
winner of souls, this unordained minis- 
ter, this uneducated teacher of teachers, 
this missionary who was sent out by no 
society, yet who made continents listen 
to his message. But we give briefly the 
impressions from a personal acquaintance 
which began nearly twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Moody had an unfailing reservoir 
of physical vitality. His blood flowed 
generously through big veins which con- 
nected heart and brain. He had a pro- 
found sympathy with common people and. 
a keen peneiation into their thoughts 
and motives, a rich experience of the 
trials and joys and affections of a typical 
New England home, a vivid, practical 
and serviceable imagination, combined 
with a strong sense of humor, which en- 
abled him to appeal effectively to the, 
emotional nature, His unshaken faith in 
God and abounding joy in doing good 
supported the persistence with which he 
sought to lead men to Christ. 

Mr. Moody’s. want of thorough educa. 
tion and his literalness of interpretation 
of the Bible led him into mistakes and 
sometimes into barsh judgments of good 
men. But his unselfish love for men 
kept him in sympathy with those, from. 
whom he differed. It was amazing that 
he kept so much in the background. his, 
peculiar views concerning. the second 
coming of Christ and the historicity. of 
the story of Jonah, while he pushed so 
constantly on the attention of men Jesus, 
Christ as their Sayiour and Lord, He. 
thought he studied the Bible only, yet. he, 
was always studying men who made and 
illustrated other books. ‘‘Give.me some- 
thing out of your heart,” he would say to 
his friends: and he would seize what, they., 
gave him and use it skillfully to interpret. 
the Book he best loved. 

Mr. Moody was. a wonderful leader of 
men. Everywhere he went he set others, 
to work for Christ. No one was. so. bad 
as to be repulsive to him, and no one was, 
so wise or good that he did not venture to, 
approach and use uim to further his serv- 
ice for Christ. Thousands of waifs res- 
cued from rags and wretchedness are use. 
ful men and women because. Mr. Moody. 
put his arms of love around them and 
lifted them up. He has builded many 
structures in many cities where young 
men and women gather to work for and: 
worship God. But his noblest monument), 
is. made of living stones builded together 
for an habitation of God, through. the, 
Spirit. His life can best, be. summed up, 
in one sentence: He was a wise. winner. 
of souls. 
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Trusting God’s Providence 


With the end of the year reflection in 
large measure naturally takes the forms 
of reminiscence and forecast. Whether 
one’s experience bas been chiefly that of 
misfortune and sorrow or of prosperity 
and happiness during the year, the vicis- 
situdes of life are too well known to al- 
low any of vs to look forward without 
something of apprehension. Differences 
in temperament cause great varieties in 
anticipation, but the most hopeful soul 
comes too often into contact with disap- 
pointment and grief not to be aware that 
in his turn they must befail him also. It 
is this which saves the thought of trust- 
ing in God’s providence, which so often 
is impressed in literature and in Christian 
utterances, from becoming commonplace. 

The duty we all recognize. The incul. 
cation of the duty is so frequent and ster- 
eotyped that we sometimes should weary 


of it but for our inner consciousness that: 


the need of divine help not only is ever 
present, but may be destined to be re- 
vealed to us in unique and trying forms, 
perhaps at once. Thank God that our 
revelation of the deity has taught us that 
he is our Father and Friend! If we were 
compelled to think of him as only the 
superhuman man whom the ancients 
knew, what a blank there would be in the 
place of that filial trust which the Chris- 
tian knows! 

We trust our Heavenly Father to pro- 
vide for us, not merely in things material, 
but most of all in the guiding of our lives, 
in the shaping of our aspirations, in the 
fulfillment of our hopes, in the return of 
our sympathy and love, because, however 
imperfect our acquaintance with him 
may be, we know that he can be trusted 
to do just these things for us. It is the 
testimony of common sense that God’s 
providence is over us and can be depended 
upon. It is that of duty that we trust it. 
And this trust is also the fruit of experi- 
ence. It is a sad comment on the dying 
year which he makes who says that it has 
aot quickened bis sense of God’s near- 
ness, providence and love. The year for 
‘him has been largely a failure, whatever 
it may have seemed to bring of prosperity 
or progress in his life. 

It is a source of blessing to look for- 
ward into the future with the serenity 
which is based upon companionship with 
the Almighty and upon the sense of his 
over-ruling care. Nothing can divide us 
from him, nothing can cool his love for 
us, nothing can veil the freshness of the 
relation between us which the past has 
developed. Whether it be in the details 
of outward life, our comings and goings, 
our buyings and sellings, or in our inner 
experiences, our failures to learn or our 
nobler and bigber aspirations and hopes, 
over one and all and in one and all the 
providence of God superintends and con- 
trols. In the beautiful words of George 
Herbert: 


Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live. 

To love and serve thee is my share, 
And that thy grace must give. 





Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts, in prais- 


‘ing the Pilgrim and Puritan founders of the 
wolony of Massachusetts last week, put an 
old truth in a new, apt setting when he said 
““that with a great purpose there is no such 
thing as a small beginning.”’ 
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Porefathers’ Day 

Forefathers’ Day this year was notable 
for the avidity with which the speakers of 
eminence seized the opportunity to peer 
into the future as well as to look back on 
the past. Governor Wolcott of Massa. 
chusetts, speaking before the New Eng- 
land Society of New York, Secretary of 
the Treasury Gage, speaking in Orange, 
N. J., Clark Howell of Atlanta, Ga, 
speaking in Buffalo, N. Y., Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts, speaking before 
the Society of Colonial Wars in Boston, 
all struck the note of optimism concern- 
ing the future and welcomed the burdens 
of the hour, at the same time that they 
made it clear that the new tasks made 
greater regard for the teachings of his- 
tory and science imperative on our public 
officials and the people whom they repre. 
sent and serve. Théspeech of Hon. John 
Barrett, formerly United States minister 
to Siam, from which we quote in another 
paragraph, was notable, not only for its 
defense of the Administration, but also 
for its masterly presentation of the eco- 
nomic aspects of our control of the Phil- 
ippines, and the effect that control will 
have upon the future of Asiatic trade and 
history. The speeches of Mr. Howell in 
Buffalo and of Prof. W. Gordon McCabe 
of Virginia at New York were notable as 
expressions of loyalty by men of the New 
South. It should not be‘overlooked that 
at the dinner in New York the health of 
the queen of Great Britain was drank 
with zest and wnfeigned veneration. 

The day at Piymouth, Mass., was not- 
able because o: the formal opening of 
the new meeting house of the Unitarian 
church, which retains the property of the 
original Pilgrim flock. It is an ornate 
stone structure, with handsome memorial 
windows and mural tablets, and the cere- 
monies attendant upon its dedication 
were rendered impressive by the presence 
of Governor Wolcott, Edward Everett 
Hale, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard and 
other notable Unitarian laymen and cler- 
gymen. With most that was said the 
candid historian can have no dispute, but 
some of it was a grotesque perversion of 
history in order that the Unitarian trumpet 
might be blown. 

The Death of General Lawton 

Considering the perils braved by our 
troops in the Philippines, the fatalities 
have been remarkably few and light. 
But when a Filipino’s bullet found its way 
to the heart of Gen. H. W. Lawton on 
the 19th, while he was directing the op- 
erations of a small detachment of our 
troops at San Mateo, near Manila, then 
we lost our ablest military leader on the 
islands—some would say, in the entire 
army—and a man whose knowledge of 
and sympathy for the Filipino would 
have made him an invaluable adviser 
during the period of reconstruction. He 
died as he would have wished to die, with 
face to the enemy and at the height of 
his fame, after a trip to the north of Lu- 
zon in pursuit of Aguinaldo, in which he 
outdid all his remarkable feats of endur- 
ance, rapidity of movement and grimness 
of pursuit which had made him famous 
as a fighter of Indians at home. But as 
one reads of his reckless and useless put- 
ting of himself to the front, his deliber- 
ate offering of himself as a target to the 
enémy, one cannot but feel that it was 


‘the scale of civilization. 
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recklessness which bore fruit in awful 
waste. The nation needed his knowledge, 
will, example, both in war and peace. 

Notwithstanding his long career in the 
army, he did not begin to rise rapidly or 
draw a large income until the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, hence he leaves 
but little to his widow and children, who 
were with him at Manila. Already Con- 
gress has before it bills which, when 
passed, will insure his widow a comfort- 
able pension. His old army friends also 
are standing sponsor for a public aid 
fund, and the money is flowing in.iMa- 
nilais full of mourning, not only among 
the Americans, but also among the more 
intelligent and sympathetic natives, such 
as the officials of the surrounding mu- 
nicipalities and the members of the Su-. 
preme Court, men whom he had helped 
induct in office and had seen start on the 
task of giving home rule under Ameri- 
can guidance—these, too, are sincere 
mourners. The President, the Secretary 
of War, General Otis have issued formal 
tributes of respect and affection worthy 
of the man and them. We cannot agree 
with those who petulantly or hastily say 
that the loss of one such life outweighs 
the value of all the Philippines and all 
the Filipinos. It has too omniscient a 
sound. It has at bottom a caste spirit. 
General I .awton would have been the last 
man in the world to think—much less 
utter—any such thought. Good men and 
brave always have had to and always 
will have to suffer and die in order that 
their less fortunate brothers may rise in 
We mourn 
General Lawton’s untimely and unneces- 
sary death, but we envy him his fame 
and his reward. 

General Lawton has often been quoted 
as opposing the war in the Philippines, 
this opinion being based on a statement 
of his reported in these columns by Rev. 
Peter MacQueen. At the dinner of the 
New England Society in New York last 
week, Hon. John 3. Barrett, ex-United 
States minister to Siam, read the follow- 
ing from a personal letter from Lawton 
to him; 

I would to God that the truth of this whole 
Philippine situation could be known by every 
one in America as I know it. If the real his- 
tory, inspiration and conditions of this insur- 
rection and the influences, local and external, 
that now encourage the enemy, as well as the 
actual possibilities of these islands and peo- 
ples and their relations to this great east, 
could be understood at home, we would hear 
no more talk of unjast shooting of the Filipi- 
nos and hauling down our flag in the Philip- 


ines. 

E If the so called anti-imperialists would hon- 
estly ascertain the truth on the ground, and 
not in distant America, they, whom I believe 
to be honest men misinformed, would be con- 
vinced of the error of their statements and 
conclusions and of the unfortunate effect of 
their publications here. If I am shot by a 
Filipino bullet it might as well come from one 
of my own men, because I know from obser- 
vations, confirmed by captured prisoners, that 
the continuance of fighting is chiefly due to 
reports that are sent out from America. 


The Pacific Cable 

Congress has before it several projects 
for the construction of a Pacific cable, 
which all authorities now concede our 
political and commercial realities and po- 
tentialities in the Pacific demand. The 
vitai issue seems to be whether the Gov- 
ernment should build and operate its cwn 
cable line and plant, or charter a private 
corporation, pay high rates to it fora long 
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term of years and at the end be no richer 
in equipment or less subject to private dic- 
tation as to terms than when it began. 
Naval officials who have surveyed the 
prospective route, and who have esti- 
mated the cost of construction and reve- 
nue, claim that if the nation will invest 
$10,000,000 for construction, and $1,000,- 
000 for maintenance the first year, after 
that the cable can be operated and kept 
in repair by the postal department from 
revenues derived from its use. It will 
be interesting to see whether the nation 
is thrifty enough to decide to do its own 
work and own its own plant, or whether 
it will play into the hands of speculators, 
who, after milking our treasury for years, 
will be perfectly free to turn the plant 
over to a foreign power if they see fit. 
Give the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Postmaster-General a chance, we say. 

A Black Christmas for Great Britain 

Christmas week in Great Britain was a 
gloomy one. The news from the seat of 
war brought no cheer. It told of no for- 
ward movement of the troops to victory, 
and it brought discouraging news from 
the besieged towns, where disease is be- 
ginning to decimate the population. The 
only bright clouds in the sky were the 
splendid response of the Australian col- 
onies and Canada to the intimation that 
the motherland would like more aid, and 
the springing forward of the yeomanry of 
England to meet the call for mounted 
troops. Members of the nobility are go- 
ing to the front, and men of letters, like 
Conan Doyle and C. D. G. Roberts, the 
Canadian poet, as well. Lord Kitchener 
sailed from Alexandria and Lord Roberts 
from Southampton last week for South 
Africa, the departure of the latter from 
London being the occasion of a remark- 
able demonstration of trust and affection. 
Reports of the battle at Tugela River, 
when Buller was defeated, show that the 
slaughter of the British was terrible, and 
the superiority of the Boer artillery, both 
from the standpoint of intrinsic power 
and tactical usage, being very marked. 

Criticism of the ministry and the war 
office continues very fierce in some of the 
London journals; Mr. Bryce continues, 
in his public addresses, to hold Mr. 
Chamberlain responsible for the war; 
and Rey. Hugh Price Hughes, in his 
church last Sunday morning, was taught, 
by interruptions and searching questions, 
that he could not preach anti-Boer ser- 
mons without crossing the opinions of 
some of the congregation. ° But, taking 
Great Britain as a whole, it is showing 
splendid grit and reserve force and a de- 
termination to save theimperial structure, 
no matter what the outlay of men or 
treasure. . 

The interference of British naval ves- 
sels with American flour in transit to the 
Transvaal has raised questions of interna- 
tional law which our State Department is 
carefully considering. That Great Brit- 
ain will be forced soon to act peremptorily 
in dealing with Portugal is apparent, 
for Portuguese officials at Delagoa Bay 
are permitting vessels to land all sorts of 
supplies for the Boers there. Great Brit- 
ain and Germany sometime since agreed 
on a policy with respect to these posses- 
sions of Portugal. But it was a policy of 
peaceful partition when Portugal should 
be willing to sell. Whether Great Britain 
cau force the issue now without causing 
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friction with Germany is a problem, but 
we think she can, for her understanding 
with Germany on greater matters is so 
important to both that Germany would 
not allow a difference of opinion on this 
matter to imperil the whole structure. 


For Current History Notes see page 1012. 





In Brief 


The Advent gift was peace. 





Tomorrow begins where today leaves off. 





Nineteen centuries cannot make God forget. 





All years end well that have been spent for 
God. 





When God locks the door our hearts may be 
at peace. Would Noah have beeu thankful 
for an open door? 

Leave the past with God and trust the future 
to his hand; but take thou care to make the 
most of this one day. 

Many Friday night prayer meetings were 
made more tender and serious by the allusions 
to Mr. Moody in prayer and remark. 





You will not regret the time spent in read- 
ing the careful editorial summary of the 
events of the year in the religious, political 
and industrial world. 





The London Independent, among its many 
New Year greetings, contains the following 
from R. F. Horton, D. D.: 


It is my great hope that the Independent 
may, like the Boston Congregationalist, be- 
come a paper which, apart from its denomina- 
tional interest, may rank with the best issues 
of the weekly press in the country. 





We hope that our subscribers will under- 
stand that each one who sends a request may 
receive our Handbook for 1900 free of charge. 
Owing to the inquiries which continue to come 
regarding the matter, we repeat this announce- 
ment, which has already been made more than 
once in our columns. - 





The city of Springfield, Mass., just now, 
through its city library and art museum, is di- 
recting the attention of its citizens to Crom- 
well in a way that is remarkable, whether con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the perfection 
of the bibliography on Cromwell issued from 
the city library, or the completeness of the 
collection of Cromwelliana displayed in the 
art museum. Those interested either in the 
theme or in the utilization of libraries and 
museums as effective parts of the municipal 
educational plant should send twenty-five 
cents to the city library for the Cromwell 
list. 





We are glad to see on a number of church 
calendars pleas from the pastors that those 
who have never taken a stand for Christ im- 
prove the opportunity furnished by the new 
year. Dr. Thomas of Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, puts the case strongly as follows: 

The new year’s communion service, on 
the first Sunday in January, is usually one of 
added interest because of the solemnity in- 
stinctively belonging to changing time. No 
period seems to lend Jtself more easily to good 
resolves. There are many persons of Chris- 
tian character and conviction who ought to be 
in church fellowship; is not the new year a 
ee for thus claiming our sonship toward 





In our recent notice of the late Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Barbour we did not give the cor- 
rect impression respecting his coming to 
America. His widow informs us that instead 
ef coming when quite young with his parents, 
he had reached the age of twenty, and came en- 





tirely alone, with the single purpose of getting 
an education in order that he might preach the 
gospel. He had been taking care of himself 
for five years, since the death of his parents, 
and having been told of Oberlin and the op- 
portunity it offered to poor students he set his 
heart on going there, but he spent two years 
in business in London and two more in New 
York before he earned sufficient means to take 
him to college. He became a thorough Amer- 
ican, loving his adopted country to the very 
end. 


Boston is soon to have the same opportu- 
nity, already afforded to New York, Philadel- 
phia and other cities, of hearing Dr. Charles 
W. Stubbs, Dean of Ely, who has long been a 
conspicuous figure in the ministry of the Es- 
tablished Church. Members of The Congre- 
gationalist’s pilgrimage in 1896 had the pleas- 
ure of making his acquaintance at Ely, where 
he extended marked courtesies to them. He 
has a charming personality, and his ripe cul- 
ture and exceptional oratorical abilities have 
made him widely influential. He is particu- 
larly identified with movements for social 





. betterment and the establishment of right- 


ousness inall departments of human life. He 
begins a series of seven lectures in Boston, 
Monday afternoon, Jan. 1. Among his sub- 
jects are Shakespeare as a Religious Teacher, 
Charles Kingsley and Christian Socialism, and 
Ely Cathedral. We are confident that he will 
be warmly welcomed in all religious circles in 
this city, and we trust many opportunities 
will be offered for hearing him. 





Extended comments have been made upon 
the death of James Gordon Gulick, who died 
upon the United States transport Burnside, 
upon his way home from Porto Rico, where 
he recently went to fill a position in the edu- 
cation department under the United States 
Government. The published statements are 
so erroneous, unkind and unjust that it is due 
tothe living and the dead to correctthem. Mr. 
Gulick’s mother, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
principal of the International Institute for 
Girls in Spain, is now in this country. Mr. 
Gulick’s death was caused by meningitis, 
which came upon him in San Juan. He re- 
ceived no injuries upon the transport or at 
any other time, and his death was due to ex- 
haustion, as reported by the physician under 
whose care he was at thetime. He has never 
shown any tendency to insanity, nor was he 
at all unbalanced while in Harvard College or 
elsewhere. He was a young man of rare abil- 
ity, promise and mental strength, according 
to the testimony of President Eliot and the 
faculty at Harvard College, and all who 
knew him. 





An exceptional amount of valuable infor- 
mation touching missionary work in the new 
possessions is brought together in an article 
elsewhere printed. Wedoubtif there has been 
put into print any more usefal and compre- 
hensive statement of the sort. The table at 
the close of the article, giving the locations of 
the different denominations, shows at a glance 
the points where the various denominations 
have a foothold. With regard to the question 
of comity we think that the criticism of a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, published in a number of pa- 
pers recently, to the effect that San Juan and 
Ponce are over-churched already, ought not 
to inure to the disadvantage of work already 
established after careful consideration and an 
agreement to preserve comity in the field. 
We have already commented upon this agree- 
ment of the different denominations as mark- 
ing a more substantial advance in the direc- 
tion of co-operation in new missionary fields 
than has heretofore ever obtained. Possibly 
the criticism may apply to the miesionaries of 
some of the Southern churches or some of the 
smaller and less known denominations. But 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists have laid out the field with 
great care so as to avoid any possibility of 
conflict. 
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° . The Reality of the Atonement 


“Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scziptures.” That sentence sums up 
the whole Bible. The four gospels teach 
us that Christ died, and the rest of the 
New Testament that he died for our sins. 
And the Scriptures—i. e., the Old Testa- 
ment—were in some mysterious fashion, 
by type, by allegory, by ethical and spir- 
itual teaching, designed to prepare the 
human race for the truth which in the 
New Testament was revealed, that Christ 
died for our sins. If, therefore, by the 
word atonement we understand, as is 
usually understood, the death of Christ 
for our sins, there is one decisive argu- 
ment against the omission to preach it. 
The preacher in that case has to shut 
his eyes to the most decisive factor which 
gives unity to the whole Bible; he has to 
deliberately overlook, or to ingeniously 
explain away, not only a few texts, which 
may be easy, but the vertebral back.one 
of the Bible, which is his authority for 
preaching and the commission that he is 
to preach. 

This is a very serious matter. Small 
wonder that a Christian minister, who 
from intellectual difficulties or from lack 
of spiritual experience ignores the atone- 
ment, becomes either nerveless and inef- 
fectual or eccentric and sensational. His 
message is gone; he is an ambassador 
without his credentials. Consequently, 
he either loses heart and becomes alto- 
gether dull, or, if he is a man of ability, 
he strikes out and endeavors by his own 
study or ingenuity or speculation to sup- 
ply the gap which is made. Butfrom the 
nature of the case his ministry must cease 
to be fruitful. He may, by the omission 
of the great mystery, smooth down the 
difficulties of theological thought and so 
give a temporary rest to distracted minds. 
He may, by ethical discussions, by social 
reforms, by historical subjects, and even 
by the recasting of theological formule, 
awaken a keen interest and draw a large 
congregation. But if by fruit is under- 
stood the conversion of souls, the chang- 
ing of bad men into good, inroads into 
the vast unchristly world and extension of 
the kingdom through the world, it will be 
found that his ministry is no longer 
fruitful. 

It was from a deep conviction that the 
gospel is essentially the preaching of an 
atonement, and yet from a feeling that no 
thinker had succeeded in giving a satis- 
factory rationale of the atonement that, 
six years ago, in that little-noticed book, 
Faith and Criticism, I argued that the 
fact of the atonement may reasonably be 
believed and made the subject of preach- 
ing, even though we are admittedly un- 
able to give any thorough explanation of 
it. I write again on the subject now 
because I am bound to advance a little 
further than the position then taken. I 
feel myself convinced by the argument 
of Rev. John Scott Lidgett in his Fernley 
lecture, The Spiritual Principle of the 
Atonement. I know I am ill qualified to 
give an estimate of the book. To praise 
it would be an impertinence, but I may 
at least say that it has moved me forward 
from the position which I defended in 
Faith and Criticism, and I trust it may 
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move forward any readers who were en- 
couraged by my essay to remain in that 
provisional position. It seems to me that 
Mr. Lidgett makes out a strong case on 
two points. He shows that we may hope 
to arrive at the theory or at least, the 
spiritual principle of the atonement, and 
that the warring theories which have 
been suggested may be regarded as con- 
tributions from different sides, which in 
their totality may bring us to a complete 
and final view. 

This is an original mode of treatment 
which meets many of the difficulties 
which I felt six years ago. For instance, 
I purposely abstained from advancing 
my own theory of the atonement because 
I regarded the whole field of inquiry as 
strewn with the shreds of shattered sys- 
tems. True, says Mr. Lidgett in effect, 
the field is strewn with the shreds of 
shattered theories. Out of these shreds 
we may hope to construct the true the- 
ory. But the other point, which is even 
of more importance, is this: Mr. Lidgett 
has for the first time made clear to my 
mind the vital truth that the principle of 
the atonement must be spiritual. - For 
example, in discussing the interpretation 
which the psalmists andoprophets put on 
the sacrificial system of the law, Mr. 
Lidgett says: ‘“‘To sum up: The testi- 
mony of the prophets and the psalmists 
demands that the principle of the atone- 
ment shall be truly spiritual, and shall 
stand in vital relation to the spiritual and 
ethical condition of those for whom it is 
effected. Suffering unconnected with 
conduct, even though the sufferer be 
divine, vicarious sacrifice, if unrelated to 
the spiritual life of those for whom it is 
offered, would be out of harmony with all 
the principles which they have laid 
down.” 

The atonement must be spiritual. It 
must be a transaction in the realm of 
spirit, which, however it may be mani- 
fested in a visible act or suffering, is es- 
sentially in another sphere. While we 
lay the stress on a certain empirical 
event, a crucifixion, a shedding of blood, 
a quid pro quo, we are regarding it still in 
the light of the blood of bulls and rams, 
those carnal ordinances which can never 
take away sins. But when we follow the 
work of psalmists and prophets, in getting 
at the spiritual principle which underlay 
the material sacrifices, we are obliged, 
with the writer to the Hebrews ,to treat 
the sacrifice of Christ in the same way. 
Through the eternal spirit he offered 
himself. The cross, the spear, the nails, 
the crown of thorns are details, accidents 
of the situation. There can be no quali- 
tative relation between such things and 
the forgiveness of sins. But that inward 
and spiritual tratisaction, that vast 
drama that was enacted in the spirit of 
Christ, of which we gain sufficient though 
momentary glimpses in his utterances on 
the cross, may easily be a deed of such 
quality and moment that it touches the 
whole body of human sin, which also is 
spiritual, and potentially at any rate 
bears it away. Evidently a spiritual 
transaction, which is not in space or 
time, is incommensurate with things 


which are in space and time. A spiritual 
transaction, which is not of the size or 
weight of a hair, a mere word or thought, 
may overbalance, outweigh, the whole 
material universe. 

Illustration is difficult and may only 
divert us from the thought. But sup- 
pose we grasp the truth that by the Word 
of God the heavens were made, that is to 
say, that by a spiritual energy, expressed 
in a brief fiat, the cosmic order came into 
existence; then we may faintly appre- 
hend that by a brief spiritual utterance, 
like the agony of the cross, a mystery of 
psychological acting and suffering, into 
which the angels desire to look, the sins 
of the world were forgiven and taken 
away. I am conscious that in pressing 
this thought we find relief from many of 
the troubles which have beset our doc- 
trine of atonement. Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that in a three 
hours’ agony of the spirit of such an one 
as Jesus something should have been ef- 
fected which would apply to all time, 
even retrospectively, to all the human 
race with which he was connected, to the 
whole creation in which it took place? 
It is the fixed habit of ignoring the spirit- 
ual and materializing our religious ideas 
that has occasioned the difficulty ; just 
the habit against which the psalmists 
and prophets protested—the habit of re- 
garding the hecatombs of the temple al- 
tar as in some way a substitute for the 
sacrifices of a contrite and believing 
heart. Just the same habit drove the 
unthinking materialism of the Catholic 
Church to lay increasing stress on the 
bloody sufferings of the cross, to exagger- 
ate the physical horrors of the crown of 
thorns, the scourging and the nails, until 
no attention was paid to the movement 
within the soul of the Sufferer, the cup 
which he was deliberately drinking, the 
spiritual sacrifice which he was offering, 
the eternal victory which he was winning. 

The spiritual principle of this atone- 
ment turns on these two factors: first, 
the solidarity of Christ with the human 
race, which enabled him to offer in his 
person what was, in idea, an offering of 
the race ; and second, the offering being 
that of obedience to the will of God, an 
utter, undeviating obedience, as we should 
put if, even unto death. These factors 
are, of course, not brought out by Mr. 
Lidgett for the first time, but they are 
brought out with peculiar force in con- 
nection with his central idea. Thus, 
while we are considering the sacrifice as 
carnal or physical], the solidarity of the 
human race does not help us because we 
are not connected by physical nerves 
with our fellowmen ; our physical pains 
are borne necessarily alone. But when 
we conceive the offering a3 in the spirit 
the spiritual solidarity of the race be- 
comes an illuminating idea, for it is not 
difficult to conceive how every spiritual 
struggle, pain, achievement of every bu- 
man being effects all the rest to remot- 
est generations. The spiritual nerves do 
run through all the spiritual organism of 
humanity. 

And so that thought which is made 
prominent in the New Testament, that 
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the offering of our Lord was one of obe- 
dience, taken in connecticn with the spir- 
itual solidarity of the race, becomes in- 
tellectually satisfying in proportion as 
we realize that it is man’s disobedience 
which constitues the fall, and an aliena- 
tion of heart that perpetuates it. Where 
the representative man, as the linked 
member of the whole human family, of- 
fers up a perfect obedience to God, there 
we can well understand that the breach 
between man and God is, at least poten- 
tially, healed. 

And as we dwell upon the nature, the 
significance, the wide ramifications, of 
this central spiritual offering in the per- 
son of Christ, we can see that such a 
transaction, and, indeed, that particular 
transaction and no other, was indispens- 
able to the divine pardon of sin, and the 
salvation of the world. 

But to revert to the first point which 
makes the distinctive value of Mr. Lid- 
gett’s treatment: Instead of regarding 
the theories of atonement which began 
with Anselm, and which, for the present, 
end with Ritschl, as conflicting and mu- 
tually exclusive, he sees in each one a 
definite contribution to a complete ac- 
count of the “spiritual principle of the 
atonement.” Without going so far as to 
say that this complete account can now 
be given, he certainly feels that the con- 
tribution of the great thinkers all have 
their assigned place. The period of the 
general councils, roughly speaking, suc- 
ceeded, nine centuries after Christ, in de- 
fining the person of Christ and his rela- 
tion to the Godhead. As the nine centu- 
ries since Anselm draw to an end, the 
church may succeed in defining the na- 
ture and doctrine of the atonement. 

A few words may make plain in what 
way the ecumenical council of the cen- 
turies has been in silent conclave on the 
matter, working out the true doctrine of 
the atonement. The first great thinker 
on the subject, Anselm, in the Cur Deus 
Homo, established once for all the notion 
that God himself was concerned, in order 
to perfect his work in creation, to deal 
withsin. Heshowed also how man could 
not of himself make a satisfaction for 
sin or get rid of it without weakening the 
sense of it. This was the main thought 
contributed before the Reformation. Cal- 
vinism added the notion that our Lord’s 
life was a necessary preparation for his 
atoning sacrifice, that we are in abiding 
relationship with him, and his incarnation 
brought him into the experience of the 
consequences of sin. To this Grotius 
contributed the thought that by the sac- 
rifice of Christ the moral government of 
the universe was vindicated, and the di- 
vine judgment on sin was expressed. 

In modern times Dr. Dale has the credit 
of bringing out the conception of right- 
eousness as something quite distinct from 
the arbitrary will, even of God, and the 
further credit of showing that God must 
mark the ill desert of sin by suffering, so 
that the sufferings of Christ are a neces- 
sary element in atonement. Dr. McLeod 
Campbell laid a strong stress_on the 
spiritual nature of the atonement and on 
the need of entering into the mind of 
God concerning sin and of expressing 
that union in the solidarity of mankind 
through suffering. Maurice added the 
notion that the Lord fulfills the true life 
of humanity and becomes the root of a 
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sinless humanity. In Bishop Westcott 
there is a contributory touch that it was 
part of the Lord’s work to be made per- 
fect through suffering, which evolved his 
highest capabilities. Bushnell brought 
out the connection between love and 
sacrifice and showed how Christ entered 
into the curse. Finally, Ritschl has in- 
sisted on the vital bond of love between 
God and man and on the truth that the 
essence of atonement is in ethical rela- 
tiorts. 

Thus the great truth has been brought 
out in the process of the ages. And if 
the master mind which can gather up all 
the strands of truth and twist them into 
one cord has not yet appeared, we may be 
thankful for the mind that has shown us 
these strands in the process, perhaps, of 
combination. We need not despair of 
understanding the nature of the atone- 
ment, and so gaining power and freshness 
in our preaching of the fact. And, though 
it be true that it is the fact and not the 
explanation of it that saves, and we should 
and must proclaim the divine fact, even 
when our explanations are unsatisfactory 
even to ourselves, yet we are all aware 
that the proclamation of the fact will 
come with a force as of new revelation to 
this age when preachers have obtained a 
satisfying rationale of it, and when 


Heart and mind agreeing well 
Shall make one music as before. 





How Much Sacrifice 


BY REV. CHARLES M, SHELDON 


“But, after all,” said the minister, 
slowly, ‘‘we don’t really need it. We 
could get along without it.” 

“Yes, we could get along without it, 
but’’— The minister’s wife looked up 
from the carpet, and her eyes had justa 
trace of tears in them. ‘‘ We have had 
this old carpet so long. I’m gure it’s 
worn out its welcome with us,”’ she added, 
and this time a tear fell on her hand, 
which held a large darning needle. 

The minister was silent a long time. 
He walked over to a window and looked 
out towards a handsome house across the 
street. Finally he said: 

“There are a good many things that 
civilization seems to demand, but the 
question is, ‘What does the world need 
the most?’ Is it necessary for us to 
have a new carpet when so many people 
don’t have any? Is it right for us to buy 
@ new piano or an expensive book when 
so many other people cannot afford to 
have any?” 

“T don’t think that is the question at 

all,” said the minister’s wife, spiritedly, 
as she rose from the floor and put her foot 
on the place in the carpet which she had 
darned. “The question is, ‘Does our 
possession of à new carpet or a new 
piano deprive other people of carpets or 
pianos?’ If it does, then we have no 
right to them. But if we go without a 
new carpet, will any one else who needs 
one get it because we don’t?”’ 
. “At the same time,” said the minister, 
without answering his wife’s question ex- 
actly, “‘the money we would spend for 
the carpet would help the world probably 
where it needs help more than we need a 
carpet.” 

** According to your logic, then, John,” 
replied the minister’s wife, earnestly, “‘ we 
ought vever to get anything at all for 


-is, ‘How much sacrifice?’ 
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ourselves, on the ground that’other peo- 
ple would be helped by the money we 
would otherwise spend on our own ciy- 
ilized wants.” 

“No,” replied the minister, slowly. 
don’t think that is logical. 


neg’ | 
The question 

How much 
ought we to deny ourselves in the way of 
material things like carpets, pianos, food, 
clothing, books, or money in order to help 
the world where it needs help most?” 

The minister’s wife was silent. She, 
too, had gone over to the window and 
was looking at the handsome house across 
the street. 

“IT don’t see where you are going to 
draw the line, John. Now, for instance, 
there is Judge Marks’s house, elegantly 
furnished, full of beautiful, expensive 
books, pictures, “statuary, flowers and 
luxuries. They are members of our 
church. They are constantly buying 
new things, new clothes, new musical 
instruments, new horses and carriages, 
newcarpets. They have everything they 
want. Aren’t they Christians? Do you 
think they ought to sell their house and 
all it contains and live in less expen- 
sive style just in order to help other 
people where they need to be helped? 
What isit you mean, John?” 

The minister looked gravely across the 
street at the house from the driveway of 
which had just been driven a very fine 
horse and carriage. 

“I don’t pretend to answer all your 
questions with yes or no, Mary. But 
will you answer one for me? Do you 
think any one can be a real Christian 
without sacrificing physical things ?’’ 

“There are a good many other ways of 
sacrificing,’ said the minister’s wife. 
“Do you think it is the highe t form of 
sacrifice for others to give up money or 
dress or some article of civilization ? ’’ 

“There must be some giving up some- 
where in ways that we must feel and feel 
deeply,”’ replied the minister, almost with 
passionate decision. ‘The question is, 
‘How much sacrifice?’ I do not feel 
able to answer for Judge Marks. But for 
me it would be impossible to spend all 
that he spends even on his home and still 
feel that E had made the most Christian 
use of physical things. After we have 
taken from civilization what is necessary 
to make us useful to others, how much 
ought we to give by way of denial that 
the world may have help where it needs 
it most? So that brings in the question 
of the carpet,” continued the minister, 
turning to his wife with somewhat a 
sadsmile. ‘Is the new carpet more nee- 
essary to our power and usefulness as 
Christians than the immediate putting of 
the same amount of money into some 
place of great human need? In other 
words, ‘How much sacrifice,’ Mary?” 

The minister’s wife looked down at the 
old carpet and then over to the handsome 
house across the street. There was a 
struggle going on in her heart that even 
the minister did not wholly understand. 

But finally she turned towards him 
smiling and said: ‘I will walk this path 
with you, John. Only, let us pray to- 
gether to be led the way the Master trod, 
for I begin to see it will not always be 
an easy way to go.” 

The minister was a good map, so his 
people always said, even if he was a little 
queer and old-fashioned. His people had 
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great confidence in him, and sometimes 
r abused it to the extent of ‘ettiig his 
» salary fall behind because they knew he 
f° would not complain about it. But in 
spite of their belief in him they could 
hardly account for his behavior during 
the next six months following that con- 
versation with his wife over the old 
carpet. 

4 “The fact is,” said the senior deacon to 
the treasurer of the board of trustees, 
“some one ought to have a plain talk 
with him about matters. He is carrying 
his idea of sacrifice altogether too far.” 

“So I think,” said the treasurer. ‘‘He 
is preaching a good deal about it lately, 
too. Seems as if almost every sermon 
was about taking up the cross. A good 
many people are growing restless over it. 
Judge Marks, especially, has said several 
times that he believes the minister is a 
fanatic on the question of sacrifice.” 

“Why don’t you go and see him about 
it?“ asked the deacon. 

“T’d rather not,’’ said the treasurer, 
who remembered just then that he had 
not been able to pay the minister the full 
amount of his monthly salary when he 
timidly called for it. “But why don’t 
you go ? ” 

“Let us go together,” replied the dea- 
con, and at last the treasurer consented. 
They found the minister in his study on 
Saturday night, and the deacon opened the 
conversation by saying, with a short 
laugh: 

“We have come to labor with you about 

your habit of sacrificing so much.” 
- “Yes,” added the treasurer, “a good 
many people are beginning to think that 
you are carrying it too far. For exam- 
ple —— 

The treasurer paused, a little embar- 
rassed by a look from the minister. 

“Of course,” he continued, ‘“‘we are 
talxing as your friends here. For exam- 
ple, as I was saying, the book you wrote 
last winter has been a great success and 
we feel quite proud of it. But we hear 
that you have taken the royalty from it 
to use in starting a night school down at 
the River District. Now we feel that you 
ought not to do that. You ought to use 
that money for yourself. You need— 
books ”— the treasurer looked around the 
study—“‘and—and—well, there is your old 
age and the future for your family that 
must be provided for.” 

“TI carry a little insurance,” said the 
minister, quietly. ‘‘I believe as much as 
you doin providing for my family. Mean- 
while, what about the people at the River 
District. We have everything that they 
don’t have in the way of culture, civiliza- 
tion, good homes, opportunities and en- 
vironment. Don’t they need the night 
school?” 

O, they need it bad enough,” said the 
deacon. ‘“They’re the worst collection of 
people in the town. But it’s throwing 
money away to try to help them. They 
won't appreciate what you do.” 

“ But dothey needit? Thatis the ques- 
tion,” and the minister turned to the 
treasurer. 

“0, I suppose they do, as the deacon 
says. They need it the worst kind.” 

“Do you think they need it more than 
I need more-books or more furniture or 
more culture?” the minister asked, look- 
ing at his visitors much as he had looked 
‘at his wife. 
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There was quite a long sijence in the 
study. Then the deacon said, gravely: 

“But Christian civilization means for 
us culture, good clothes, books, even lux- 
uries. If we sacrifice as you are doing 
because other people don’t have what we 
have, where will itlead us? It will make 
impossible our civilization. It will”— 

The deacon paused, suddenly over- 
whelmed by the picture his imagination 
began to draw of such a failure to be civ- 
ilized. 

“We think ’’—began the treasurer and 
then stopped. The minister’s wife had 
suddenly appeared at the door. 

“John, there is quite a gathering of 
people down stairs who want to see you.” 

“Ah!” said the minister, ‘‘Iforgot. A 
number of the people from the River 
District have come to see me abuut start- 
ing church services down there. They 
are beginning to be anxious for their 
children to have Sunday school and 
preaching.” 

“Don’t let us keep you,” said the dea- 
con as he and the treasurer rose. “ We 
must be going. But we think you are 
making a mistake. There is no need of 
your sacrificing so much.” ; 

The minister smiled faintly, but did not 
reply, and his two visitors went away. 

Matters grew more serious in the min- 
ister’s parish as time went on. He not 
only did not buy new carpets, but he even 
went so far as not to get a new bicycle 
when his old one was ruined by one of 
Judge Marks’s sons running over it witha 
fast horse one day, as it leaned out against 
the post in front of the minister’s house. 
People said, too, that the minister’s boys 
at academy and college did not have 
money enough to pay their tuition and 
had to do all kinds of work, like caring 
for furnaces, milking cows, sweeping out 
classrooms, etc., in order to pay their way 
and secure aneducation. Whensome one 
spoke to the minister about it he did not 
seem to feel very badly. 

“I did the same thing when I went to 
college,” he said, quietly. ‘I would pre- 
fer to have my boys do the same rather 
than have all the money they want. I 
have noticed that almost without excep- 
tion the boys who worked through college 
in my own day have turned out to be 
good, useful men. My boys are not suf- 
fering any.” 

When people spoke to him about his 
need of more books and more travel and 
new furniture and even new clothes (al- 
though the minister was always neatly, 
never shabbily, dressed) he sometimes 
answered, but oftener he was still. Peo- 
ple did not understand him. It is true 
the trustees talked about raising his 
salary, but the treasurer suggested that 
if they did he would simply have so much 
more to give away to others who were in 
need, so the salary was left as before. 

After a while the minister was taken 
seriously ill. He lingered only a few 
days and then died. The few friends who 
were with him at the last said that, dur- 
ing his fever, he asked his wife once or 
twice if some people in the River District 
were not suffering. 

After the funeral it was found that the 
insurance had covered all the expenses 
and left enough for his wife to be com- 
fortable for a little while. One of his 
boys had graduated from college the year 
before, and he took his mother home with 
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him to the place where he was teaching 
school. But after all the minister's busi- 
ness affairs had been settled there was 
practically no property for the family. 

Judge Marks said to a business friend: 

“The minister was very much lacking 
in business ability. He was a fool not to 
provide better for the future. Besides, 
he had a queer idea that it was wrong to 
enjoy anything as you go along. I call 
him a fanatic, really. Good thing we 
don’t have too many such. Civilization 
would soon die out if we did.” 

It was remarked by some one that 
same day that Judge Marks’s oldest son 
had gune to the bad on account of too 
much money, fast horses, and so forth. 
It was said the judge had refused to give 
him any more money and quarreled with 
him, 

The verdict of the church on the minis- 
ter’s life was divided. A very few mem- 
bers, thought he did right to sacrifice as 
much as he did. Most of them thought 
he was mistaken. The people from the 
River District came in a body to the 
funeral and a good many of them cried 
during the service. But they were poor 
and sinful for the most part and without 
any social influence. 

The community in general said that the 
minister was not a practical man. Some 
even said he was a fool. 

It is not known yet what the Recording 
Angel said. However, it is certain he 
wrote something in the Book of Life 
which will sometime be read. 

Meanwhile the question with the church 
and the world seems to be, “‘How shall 
we get more civilization, that is, more 
things?” | 

And the world is dying for the Bread of 
Life. 

Was the minister right when he asked 
the other question, “‘How much sacri- 
fice?” 





Nuggets from Mr. Moody 


The world can never feed the 3oul of a man 
who has once known Christ. 


A common excuse is, “ I don’t feel,” and yet 
there is nothing in all the Bible that says you 
must feel something before believing. j 

I have a great admiration for that centurion 
that looked after his servant. I wish Chris- 
tian people would do that now—look out for 
their servants. 

Many persons seem to think that they are 
to enter into the misery of the Lord when 
they become Christians, instead of the joy of 
the Lord. 

Out on the frontiers men sometimes take 
hatchets when they go hunting and blaze the 
trees where they go. So Christ came down 
here and has blazed the way for us. We need 
not lose the way if we only follow the course 
he has marked out. 

I never yet found a Christian who was dis- 
appointed in Christ, although I have found 
many who were disappointed in themselves. 
It is now twenty-three years since [ first 
caught a glimpse of him and he has been grow- 
ing on me ever since. There is not a want in 
the soul which he will not meet. (Spoken 
in 1878.) 

One of the most popular excuses men make 
is that they can’t understand the Bible. But 
if a man is willing to do God’s work he will 
know his directions. Of all the skeptics I 
have met talking about the Bible, I have not 
met more than one who had read it through. 
When you read the Bible in spirit you will 
understand it, as it is meant for spiritual 
people. 
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Dwight Lyman Moody, 1837-1899 


Moopy WAS THE BIGGEST HUMAN I EVER KNEW.—Henry Drummond’s tribule a month before his own death. 


A Characterization 
BY REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


{In The Congregationalist of Aug. 3, 1893, 
the late Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, an 
intimate friend of Mr. Moody and associated 
with him for many years in a multitude of 
Christian enterprises, wrote an appreciation 
of him, a portion of which may well be re- 
printed at this time.—EpIToRS.] 


Though Dwight L. Moody has been set 
apart by no council and has received no 


— 


laying on of consecrating hands, he has 
yet exhibited such signs of an apostle 
that the whole Church of God has heard 
him gladly. How he began his Christian 
life and how he advanced step by step 
from the humblest to the highest Chris- 
tian service is too well known to need re- 
hearsing. Coming to Boston from his 
country home in Northfield to find em- 
ployment, he was himself found by the 
Lord, and under the ministry of that gra- 
cious man of God, Dr. E. N. Kirk, he en- 
tered on his membership in the Christian 
Church. He was educated for the minis. 
try by ministering in all ways and in all 
times to those needing help. We have 
heard him tell of his resolve, early made 
and persistently carried out, of allowing 
no day to pass without urging upon some 
soul the claims of Christ. Thus he 
learned to preach to the hundreds by 
preaching to the one. And no doubt 
much of the directness and point of his 
style is due to this habit of personal deal- 
ing with souls. In preaching it is easier 
to harangue a multitude than to hit a 
man. But he who knows how to do the 
latter has the highest qualification for 
doing the former. Personal preaching 
that has a ‘“‘Thou art the man” at the 
point of every sermon needs only to be 
multiplied by one hundred or one thou- 
sand to become popular preaching of the 
best sort. This is the style of the emi- 
nent evangelist. He deals with the per- 
sonal conscience in the plainest and most 
pungent Saxon, so that the common peo- 
ple hear him gladly and the uncommon 
people do not fail to give him their ears. 

Yet his power does not lie altogether in 
his words, but quite as much in his ad- 
ministrative energy. Robert Hall was a 
preacher of transcendent genius, often 
producing an impression upon his hearers 
quite unmatched in the history of pulpit 
oratory. Yet the results of his ministry 
were comparatively meager; he was a 





great preacher but not agreat doer. On 
the contrary, John Wesley, by no means 
Hall’s equal as a pulpit orator, because 
of his extraordinary executive gifts, moved 
a whole generation with a new religious 
impulse. In like manner Spurgeon, by 
yoking a rare preaching talent with a not 
less remarkable working talent, and keep- 
ing the two constantly abreast, accom- 
plished a ministry which for largeness of 
results and extent of influence has possi- 
bly no equal in recent centuries. 

Mr. Moody is not an or- 
dained minister, but he is 
more fortunate in being 
a preordained worker, as 
well as a foreordained 
preacher. A genius for 
bringing things to pass, a 
talent for organizing cam- 
paigns on a large scale, 
selecting coworkers with 
singular wisdem and plac- 
ing them in the most ad- 
vantageous positions—this 
is the notable thing which 
appears in the character 
and career of the evangel- 
ist. ‘‘The governor’’is the 
name which we constantly 
heard applied to the late pastor of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, as he moved 
about among his congregation in London, 
afew years ago. The American evangel- 
ist easily wins for himself the title of 
‘general’ among his fellow-laborers in 
the gospel. He manages the camoaign, 
not imperiously, indeed, but with such 
Napoleonic command of the situation and 
such mastery of resources that all his co 
laborers rejoice to yield him the pre-emi- 
nence. 

We venture to say, indeed, that any one 
who has been much at his headquarters 
will find here the greatest occasion for ad- 
miration. The number and extent of re- 


which we have learned to value more and 
more in public men—a grand talent for 
silence. It is a rare thing for one to be as 
effective in saying nothing as he is in 
speaking. When a friend of Von Moltke 
was asked the secret of that great gen- 
eral’s success in managing men, he replied, 
‘He knew how to hold his tongue in seven 
different languages.”’ Blessed is the man 
who can refrain his lips from speaking 
injudiciously, and his mouth that it utter 
no hasty word. In dealing with colaborers 
endowed with all sorts and sizes of tem- 
pers this is an indispensable requirement. 
To push on the work steadily meantime, 
giving offense to none and holding the 
forces in order and harmony, is a great 
achievement. It requires a wise silence 
as well as a positive utterance to do this 
succassfully. 

A mightily energetic man is here and a 
singularly prudent man, one who gener- 
ates great force by his preaching and his 
personality, but who knows at the same 
time how to prevent hot boxes on his 
train of religious enterprises by avoiding 
friction, which imprudent speech always 
genders. 





Mr. Moody at Home 

BY REV. C. I. SCOFIELD 
Great as will be the universal sense of 
loss in the death of Dwight L. Moody, it 
is here in Northfield that he will be most 
acutely missed, most deeply mourned. 
It is not only that he was the founder of 
the noble institutions which remain to be 
his worthy monument and the pride of 
our village, nor even that his energy gath- 
ered here the great summer conventions 
which gave Northfield so wide a fame, but 
itis rather that his impressive personal- 
ity filled and pervaded our Northfield life, 
Nowhere else was Mr. Muody so thor- 
oughly understood asin Northfield. The 
elderly part of our people grew up with 





MR. MOODY’S BIBLE 


ligious enterprises which he can keep in 
hand at once, the thoroughness with 
which he can command every detail, the 
inspiration and cheer which he can put 
into a great army of workers gathered 
about him—this we have observed with a 
surprise that increases every year. 

And with all this there is another talent 


him, went to school with him, played and 
worked with him. They are full of rem- 
iniscences of his boyhood, and the testi- 
mony abounds that from his earliest years 
he was the same powerful spirit whom the 
world came to know as the greatest mod- 
ern master of assemblies. ‘‘He was al- 
ways a leader,” said Deacon Edward 
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Barber, his sometime playmate and life- 
long personal friend. Mr. Moody was a 
hill town New Englander to the backbone. 
Wherever he went and however he might 
be surrounded by the great of the earth, 
he never lost that self-poise and that 
wholesome common sense which are so 
characteristic of the ola hill town stock. 
He never saw a landscape so fair that it 
seemed to him as lovely as Northfield. 
He was racy of the soil. ; 

It was amusing to see Mr. Moody in the 
act of what he called resting. After 
months of exhausting toil in great meet- 
ings, he would return to Northfield to 
“rest.“ And this was the manner of it. 
When at home he always rose at fivein 
the morning, went to the kitchen for a 
«up of coffee and then called for his 
buggy. By six he would be among the 
milkers at Mount Hermon, or in the 
kitchen where the breakfast of his stu- 
dents was preparing. If any especial 
work was afoot, he was sure to look it 
over, master every detail of it and give 
shrewd, practical suggestions. At eight 
he was back in Northfield breakfasting 
with his family. For weeks together he 
would address the young ladies of the 
seminary at nine, then look over his huge 
mail, and finish the forenoon by driving 
again to Mount Hermon to speak to the 
boys at eleven. 

What his labors were during the great 
conventions, how shrewd, tactful and 
masterful he was, everybody knows. 
We knew that he was wearing himself 
out, but he smiled benignantly at our 
warnings and went right on. 

Doubtless Dwight L. Moody was one 
of those primitive and elemental men, 
built on so great a scale that of right the 
whole world owned him, but we of North- 
field knew him as the world never did 
and mourn him as the world never can. 

The Parsonage, East Northfield. 





A Few Personal Impressions 
BY H. A. B. 


The last time I saw Mr. Moody was 
when Campbell Morgan, under his aus- 
pices, was holding meetings in Boston 
in October. Calling upon the latter at 
the Hotel Bellevue, I was ushered, not 
only into his presence, but that of the 
evangelist himself, his wife and his 
stanch coadjutor in all good labors, 
Henry M. Moore. I remember the in- 
terest with which Mr. Moody listened to 
Mr. Morgan’s account of what his Lon- 
don church is doing in the way of evan- 
gelistic services on Sunday evenings. 
The conversation then drifted into a gen- 
eral discussion touching ways of winning 
the outsiders. It was plain that no sub- 
ject interested Mr. Moody so profoundly 
as this. He was eager to learn about 
methods being employed here and there. 
I could see that the main reason why 
Mr. Moody feared the higher criticism 
agitation was lest itshould paralyze the 
spiritual power of the churches. It 
seemed to him that the new views often 
made ministers and laymen unspiritual, 
and he would not hesitate, in private con- 
versation, to point to specific instances 
where that result could not be denied. 
I am glad that my last impression of him, 
received during what must have been his 
final visit to Boston, was of his tremen- 
dous earnestness in the matter of saving 
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souls. It seems now as if he must have 
realized, even then, that the time was 
short. 

Every great man is to be judged in part 
by the men who compose his circle of 
friends. In one sense Mr. Moody’s per- 
sonality was not a winsome one. He was 
often brusque, always decided in his 
manner, but this very straightforwardness 
and sincerity drew about him all types of 
men. Every one knows how Drummond 
loved him, and Stalker and George Adam 
Smith thought that no visit to this coun- 
try was complete without a sojourn at 
Northfield. What a potent spell, too, he 
exercised over other Britishers, like Meyer 
and Webb-Peploe, Macgregor, Morgan 
and Andrew Murray. When he wanted 
any of them at a Northfield conference 
he would not take No for an answer. 
Once, when Mr. Meyer was hard pressed 
with work at home, Mr. Moody deputed a 
man to pack his gripsack and cross the 
Atlantic by the next steamer in order to 
prevail upon Mr. Meyer to come hither at 
the time desired. The mission, it is 
needless to say, was successful. In select- 
ing and securing earnest speakers, in 
attaching them to himself as well as in 
choosing lieutenants and subordinates for 
positions in his schools and in carrying 
out his evangelistic and educational de- 
signs, Mr. Moody displayed his rare exec- 
utive gifts. 

Think, too, of the men whose career he 
has shaped. Drummondalways confessed 
that he owed to Mr. Moody his tirst im- 
pulse to the service of his fellows, and 
gained from him guidance and inspiration. 
Dr. Grenfell, doing splendid work on the 
coast of Labrador and among the fisher- 
men in the North Sea, dates his consecra- 
tion to this form of work to the sermon he 
heard in East London, years ago, from 
Mr. Moody. If the list could be made up 
of men serving Christ in important posi- 
tions today whom Mr. Moody started in 
their paths of ministration, it would bea 
long and impressive one. Add to it the 
countless numbers whom he has led from 
darkness into light, and who are still wit- 
nessing through their redeemed manhood 
and womanhood to his transforming touch 
upon their lives, and we may gain some 
idea of the extent and quality of the 
mourning for him in every great city, and 
in numberless smaller places throughout 
our land, ay, and in London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin and scores of 
other English cities and towns, whither 
the news of his sudden death was flashed 
last Friday afternoon. 

Serious as he always seemed, earnest as 
he was, he had his sportive side, too. He 
got a great deal of fun out of life, for he 
possessed that essential for obtaining fun, 
the discerning eye which sees ludicrous 
situations. Dr. George Adam Smith told 
me, after visiting him last June, that he 
spent a whole evening with Mr. Moody 
when the two did little but exchange good 
stories. Next morning they came down 
to breakfast and began where they left 
off, and another string of amusing tales 
enlivened the company at the table. Then 
came family prayers, and Mr. Moody’s 
first words when he knelt were, “Lord, 
we thank thee for the good times we have 
been having.” His humor used to crop 
out noticeably when he was raising money 
for good causes. He liked to turn, with 
a quiet chuckle, to this or that well to-do 
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layman, who might be sitting in the hall 
at Northfield, and say, ‘“‘Jones, I have 
put you dowr for $100,” or, “Smith, [ 
know you want to complete this subscrip- 
tion; there is only $50 lacking.” His 
bright, sharp, brief comments on men 
and things were continually adding spice 
to his platform work. 

No man ever loved his family better. 
Many of us recall his devotion to his 
mother—dear Grandma Moody—who cnly 
a year or two ago passed away at a great 
age. His home was near hers, and no 
day was so busy as to cause him to miss 
a call upon her. And the bright-eyed, 
well preserved, keen old lady and he 
must have had many a good time to- 
gether. She said once, “I always thought 
D. L. would be one thing or the other,” 
and it was good that she lived to see that 
it was the “one thing” rather than “the 
other,”’ and the “one thing” with all his 
might and main. All these years his 
wife has been a strong support to him. 
Her calm and gracious manner and her 
unusual capacity for practical affairs 
have had no small part, perhaps, in the 
efficiency of his public service. It must 
have been a joy to him, too, that his 
children have followed in his footsteps 
in their love for the things of the king- 
dom. His oldest son, in late years, has 
been a great help to him. He now has 
charge of many of the interests dear to 
his father, and as editor of the Record of 
Christian Work he is in a position to rep- 
resent many of the Northfield and Chi- 
cago interests before the public. It was 
the little daughter of this son, by the 
way, who only last summer passed away 
after a painful illness, and then the evan- 
gelist’s great heart was bowed with sor- 
row. Years ago Mr. Moody said: “ There 
are three great joys. The first is the joy 
of our own salvation, the second is the 
joy of bringing some one else to Christ. 
The greatest joy is that of seeing one’s 
children walking in the truth when one 
is in his old age.” How good is it that 
the evangelist himself experienced so 
richly this threefold joy. 

Many monuments to ‘Mr. Moody will 
be proposed, and we believe that his host 
of friends here and in England will see to 
it that none of the interests which were 
dear to him shall now suffer or languish, 
But if we could know the deepest yearn- 
ing of his heart today, as from the heav- 
enly world he looks down upon the earth 
where he wrought his work, I believe it 
would be not for anything that would 
perpetuate his name, but for an awaken- 
ing in the whole Church of Christ to its 
duty to sinful and needy humanity every- 
where. It was this for which he toiled 
and prayed and pleaded while here, and the 
best monument any Christian man or any 
Christian church can rear to this servant 
of God will be a vow to strive for the 
same spiritual power over the hearts of 
others. 


A mind more simple in its character, a na- 
ture more single in its aims, a soul more de- 
voted and sincere, a personality more honest 
and attractive—these have seldom if ever been 
seen combined. His simplicity and earnest- 
ness, coupled with a magnificent executive 
capacity and a clear judgment of men, and in- 
spired by a rare and tremendous energy of 
work, made him a master, and such a man as 
Carlyle might have made a hero of beside his 
Abbot Samson of Past and Present.—Spring- 
fleld Republican, on Mr, Moody. 
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Current History Notes 


There are sixteen recently widowed wives 
of English officers at one hotel in Cape Town. 

The latest news from Peking confirms the re- 
port that Japanese influence is increasing 
there. 

A committee representing eighty-five per 
cent, of the brewers of the country has been 
in Washington during the past v eek urging 
the repeal of the tax on beer. It got little en- 
couragement. 

The treaty of The Hague, embodying the 
action of the Peace Conference, was laid be- 
fore the Senate last week by the President, 
with an accompanying letter from Secretary 
of State Hay, urging prompt action thereon. 

A bronze drinking fountain as a memorial 
to Narcissa Prentiss Whitman, pioneer wife 
of the great missionary and patriot, Marcus 
Whitman, has just been erected in the city of 
Tacoma by the Daughters of the Revolution. 


Hereafter, in all official documents, the 
United States will spell it Puerto Rico, as do 
the inhabitants of the island, who certainly 
know best how it should be spelled, and who 
should be granted the pleasure of seeing it 
spelled as they wish it to be. 

United States Minister Straus left Constan- 
tinople last week to return to the United States 
for a season on leave of absence. The indem- 
nity due for damage done to American Board 
property in 1895 is still unpaid, and Minister 
Straus has not redeemed the glowing promises 
that he made when he went out. Great Brit- 
ain has no difficulty in collecting indemnities 
from Turkey. 

General Wood arrived in Havana last week, 
and had an unprecedentedly cordial welcome. 
He arrived just after thearrest of a large num- 
ber of Caban custom house officers charged 
with accepting bribes. The offenders are 
connected by marriage and otherwise with 
the most eminent families in Havana and 
with some of the judges before whom they 
would naturally come for trial. Their friends 
are moving heaven and earth to prevent their 
prosecution by the United States officials ; and 
General Wood’s mettle is to be tested at once. 
The Cubans who were in General Brooke’s 
cabinet having resigned, General Wood has 2 
free hand. The fact that he has issued no 
proclamation declaring his intentions strikes 
the Cubans as most original. He is a doer, 
and not a proclaimer. 

Dorman B. Eaton, who died at his home in 
New York city, last week, was one of the 
most eminent civil service reform advocates 
this country has ever had, his contributions 
to this cause taking the form of service on 
important Federal and state commissions and 
in books and reports that are authoritative. 
Daniel S. Ford, for forty years proprietor and 
editor-in-chief of The Youth’s Companion, 
died at his home in Boston on Sunday. Few 
men have ever had so high an ideal in jour- 
nalism, or held themselves and their subordi- 
nates so strictly to the attainment of that 
ideal. Hence the profound moral and in- 
forming influence of The Youth’s Companion 
on the youth of this and other countries. The 
peculiar worth of his journal gave it an im- 
mense circulation and brought large revenue 
to Mr. Ford, which he in turn gave lavishly 
to religious, philanthropic and educational in- 
stitutions. Modesty personified, it is only now 
that he is dead that many of the readers of his 
journal and the general public will know of 
his existence. The Congregationalist feels an 
especial interest in Mr. Ford, because of the 
close relations which the Boston Recorder 
and The Youth’s Companion had in the days 
of their youth, Nathaniel Willis being the 
founder of both journals. 





Beware of accepting as final your world as 
you find it. Nothing is more sure to make 
you a second class person.—Robert Grant, in 
Search Light Letters. 
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From the Interior 


The Congregational Ciub 

Forefathers’ Night was celebrated at the 
Palmer House, Dec. 18. The attendance, over 
450, was exceptionally large. The club now 
has 380 members, and over forty new names 
were added to the roll at the last meeting. 
Professor Cumnock of Evanston gave several 
brief readings, and Professor Winter’s orches- 
tra furnished delightful music. The princi- 
pal address was given by Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
who received a cordial welcome, and whose 
subject was The Paritan’s Opportunity. He 
spoke without notes and held the attention of 
his audience from his first word to the last. 
He showed that the Paritan has always been 
an expansionist, that in obedience to his con- 
science he has occupied new lands and openéd 
new regions in his own land, that in doing 


this he has obeyed God and benefited man- 


kind, that he has been true to his principles 
and his history in freeing Cuba from the in- 
cubus of Spanish rule, and that in the Phil- 
ippines and the far East he has a duty now as 
pressing and as important as any which he 
has ever discharged. In his theories of ex- 
pansion the Puritan, often unconsciously, has 
simply assumed his responsibility in a race 
movement which, being under divine control, 
cannot be checked. The address was crowded 
with facts whose significance appeared as the 
speaker proceeded. Dr. Dunning dwelt espe- 
cially upon the order of these facts and dem- 
onstrated clearly that even in the expansion 
of Russia or in the development of the Slav 
the Puritan has a profound interest. 
Lectures on Syria and Palestine 

Professor Curtiss began Dec. 11 a series of 
twenty lectures, with stereopticon views, on 
Syria and Palestine. They are the outcome 
of his recent trip and of careful study of the 
authorities on the geography, explorations 
and history of these countries. Given in the 
seminary chapel, they are free to all who de- 
sire to hear them. They promise to be of 
great value to Bible students and deeply in- 
teresting. 
Expansion at the Baptist Social Union 

At the recent banquet of the Baptist So- 
cial Union Dr. R. S. McArthur of New 
York advocated heartily and pertinently the 
doctrine of territorial expansion, and at the 
same time emphasized the duty of the mission- 
ary work which the acquisition of new terri- 
tory involves. Hedid not speak as a partisan, 
or in defenre of the President, but as an 
American citizen who believes that expansion 
is in accordance with the purposes of God, that 
the United States must consent to be a world 
power, and to take her part in the discussion 
and settlement of questions which concern 
the world and shrink from no burden which 
the imposition of these new responsibilities 
brings. 
Tramps 

Every winter tramps crowd into the city. 
Chicago treats them well. It opens the police 
stations as lodging places for them. As 
many as 3,000 in a single night have slept 
on the floors in the City Hall. Not less than 
250 have passed the night at one of the police 
stations. Food has been obtained by begging 
on the streets and from door to door. Mr. 
Bicknell of the Charity Organization Bureau 
thinks that the city should open a lodging 
house where clean beds can be provided and 
make some provision for those who are kept 
over night to pey by their labor for what they 
receive. Mayor Harrison seems to prefer the 
present method of dealing with tramps and 
declares that the police stations shall be open 
to them, even if the number of unemployed 
visitors to Chicago is increased thereby. Mr. 
Bicknell points to the experience of other cities 
in defense of his methods and shows how easy 
it would be to adopt them here. Thus far 
there has been little suffering among the poor 
and the prospects are that there will be Jess 
than usual. As yet the weather has been fa- 
vorable. 


Department Stores Vindicated 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided 
that the ordinances of the city of Chicago 
against the department stores are a violation 
of the Constitution and are therefore invalid. 
So long as these stores injure neither the 
health of their patrons nor interfere with the 
tights of society the city cannot discriminate 
against them. They have the same right to 
be protected in their business as stores which 
confine themselves to a single line of trade. 
The city took action in response to appeals 
from proprietors of small establishments, who 
will now turn to the legislature of the state 
on the ground that these large concerns have 
rained their business and thus invaded their 
constitutional rights. The fact that hundreds, 
if not thousands, of stores are vacant in Chi- 
cago, and that their proprietors have been 
compelled to work for others rather than for 
themselves, has created a prejudice against 
the department store which it is difficult to 
remove. But so long as the people patronize 
it in increasing numbers, and find it conven- 
ient and profitable to do so, it will not be easy 
to legislate it out of existence. 
The Consumers’ League of Illinois 

This league rests on two fundamental prin- 
ciples, viz., that the consumer is responsible 
for the condition of the producer and the na- 
ture of the product, and that consumers have 
consciences and can be influenced by appeals 
of amoral character. This year the attempt 
has been made, and with some success, to 
persuade purchasers to inquire into the con- 
ditions under which the article desired has | 
been made, and to refuse to patronize any 
persons who take advantage of their employés 
or where work is carried on in unhealthy con- 
ditions. The league has about 1,000 members 
in Chicago. Mrs. Charles Henrotin, well 
known for her philanthropy, is the presi- 
dent. This year she asks that, in connection 
with Christmas week, men and women not 
only patronize those stores where labor is per- 
formed in healthful conditions, but that shop- 
pers go early in the morning, provide them- 
selves with a list of the articles they wish to 
purchase before leaving their homes, that they 
do not insist on receiving what they purchase 
on the day the purchase is made, and that they 
refuse to receive goods delivered late in the 
evening or when those who carry them ought 
to be at home. Mrs. Henrotin addressed the 
Congregational ministers on this subject at 
their last meeting, and was well received and 
her mission approved. 
The Pacific Garden Mission 

This mission is now twenty-two years old. 
It holds meetings every evening in the year, 
and at nearly every one of them there are con- 
versions. Interest in these meetings, instead 
of diminishing, is increasing each year. Last 
Monday morning, at the Ministers’ Meeting, 
Harry Monroe, who, with Mrs. Colonel Clarke, 
is the leader of the mission, gave some account 
of its work. Not only did he speak of what, 
through Colonel Clarke, had been done for 
himself, but he introduced three men whose 
lives for several years have demonstrated the 
power of the gospel to renew the heart and to 


‘keep its possessor from yielding to former 


evil habits. The one thing upon which al! 
these men agreed is that reforms, no matter 
under what conditions they are made, are not 
permanent, that unless a man is born again, is 
cleansed, as they put it, by the blood of Christ, 
he cannot be sure of holding out against the 
temptations of former associates. Not many 
meetings are more soul-stirring than that of 
last Monday. No one who heard the testi- 
mony then given can doubt the power of the 
gospel. FRANKLIN. 


All education requires some reticence on the 
part of the teacher; if the mind of the pupil 
is to be drawn out he must in some things be 
left to himself. The school of Jesus was no 
exception.— Matheson. 
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THE HOME 
_ Annus Mirabilis—1900 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


© not in ages of the sculptured past, 

That sleep within Time’s precinct still and vast, 
Shall there alone be found a wondrous year, 
Meet to be sung by poet and by seer! 


This year a wondrous year shall surely be 

To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 

Never a stranger twelve month has rolled round 
Than this whose birth the steeple chimes resound. 


This year shall see the winter’s force ucdone 
Through magic of the southwind and the sun. 

And where the sheeted ice and snow have been, 
The snowdrop’s smiie between her blades of green. 


This year shall see the seed in darksome crypts 
Be changed, and lift a myriad eyes and lips 

To gaze with flowery faces turned toward light, 
To taste the freshening breeze and dew of night! 


This year shall see the green flower of the vine 

Be changed into dark flagons filled with wine, 

And where with bloom the fruit tree blushed but 
now, 

Red apples weighing down the patient bough. 


This year a wondrous year shall surely be 

To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 

Life showed no pageants in the days of old 

More strange, more rich, than those we shall 
behold. 


Unto this world we know (yet know not well) 
This year shall strangers come with us to dwell; 
Mute shall they be, yet in their newlit eyes 
Some fleeting reminiscence of the skies! 


This year shall love so strange a tale repeat, 
Rest shall be exiled—unrest be more sweet; 
A name beloved upon the breeze sha)! float, 
And every bird shall blend it with his note! 


This year shal! care, black care, find some new 
way 


To take the sweet from life, to wound, to slay! 


This year shall some with strange good-by depart 
And empty leave the mansion in the heart. 


This year the wondrous year shall surely be 
To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 

We greet, between prophetic smile and tear, 
Annus Mirabilis—new year, strange year! 





Not afew of us have had 

——— >Y sorrowful experience in the 
— past year which threatens 

to take the brightness and hope out of 
our forward look. We know at least one 
person who has suffered and yet faces the 
future without fear. Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore has lost her husband within the 
year; she is seventy-eight years old, but she 
refuses to be crushed and has resolutely 
resumed her lectures and public work for 
charitable and philanthropic causes. In 


' a private letter to a friend she writes: 


“T have great need of work now. It is 
to me more than money, sympathy, food 
orraiment. I must live worthily. I can- 
not be overborne now, at the close of my 
life, by sorrow, depression and loneliness.” 
Such beautiful courage is at once a rebuke 
to all complaint or despair and an inspira. 
tion to weaker spirits. 


A recent examination of 
800 young women seeking 
entrance into the Chicago 
Normal School shows that only sixty- 
seven of the number were in good health. 
Too many studies in the high school, too 
little attention to physical exercise, poorly 
prepared and hastily eaten lunches and 
long sessions are given as the causes of 
this condition, ‘which was as unsuspected 


The Health of 
Our Girls 


as itis deplorable. We imagine that the 


school is not entirely to blame. It is not 
ublikely that many of these girls take 
‘music lessons, belong to two or three so- 
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cieties, are active in church work and 
have engagements for five out of seven 
evenings. The schoolgirl feels the spirit 
of the age as well as her mother and older 
sister, and is probably undertaking too 
many things and rushing through all of 
them with nervous intensity. Girls of 
high school age need careful oversight 
and firm restraint on the part of their 
parents. A year of rest from schoo! work 
during this critical period of their lives is 
desirable in many cases. Plenty of sleep 
and outdoor exercise are more important 
than book-learning, if parents could only 
be made to realize it. We all need poor 
Stevenson’s warning in a letter to a friend 
during one of his illnesses: ‘‘Remember 
to keep well, and remember rather any- 
thing than not to keep well; and again I 
say, anything rather than not to keep 
well.” 


Phat was good advice 
which Emerson wrote 
to his daughter, who was away at school, 
when he told her to “finish each day and 
be done with it.” Too many cf us let the 
blunders and trials of one day cast a dark 
cloud over the sunshine of the next. Yet 
it is possible to train ourselves to forget 
our failures and mortifications, and the 
habit, once formed, will add greatly both 
to our usefulness and happiness. It goes 
without saying that the earlier the habit 
is formed the better, and the wise mother 
will teach her children to “look not 
mournfully into the past,” but to begin 
each day as if nothing hard or unpleasant 
had ever preceded it. When, at bedtime, 
the little boy tells her of his misdeeds 
and failures and says, in a discouraged 
tone, ‘‘Tzere’s no use going to school to- 
morrow, for I shall keep thinking how 
badly I did today, and then I shall surely 
do worse,” the loving mother will teach 
him to ask God’s forgiveness for his 
wrong-doing and remind him that God 
has promised not only to forgive our 
sins but to “remember them no more.” 
Then surely we ought to forget them, too, 
and when the day is done “‘be done with 
it.’ When the daughter at night com- 
plains that everything has gone wrong, 
the mother’s comforting voice can assure 
her that, however bad it has been, the 
day is now gone forever and another day 
is coming in which we hope things will 
go right again. Thus, unconsciously, our 
children will learn to “look forward and 
not backward,” and life will become, as 
Emerson characterized it, “a putting off 
of dead circumstances day by day.” 


** Be Done With It”’ 





Shall We Abandon the Woman’s 
Prayer Meeting 
BY MRS, T. T. MUNGER 


A letter recently received from the edi- 
torial rooms of The Congregationalist 
asks, “ What has become of the woman’s 
prayer meeting in our churches? It 
seems to have vanished almost com- 
pletely. What is its equivalent in the 
modern woman’s religious life ?”’ 

These questions would come as a sur- 
prise to a body of women in one New 
England church, and the answer would be 
that the mission of the woman’s prayer 
meeting for them is not ended, nor can its 
place be adequately filled by any other 
form of chureh life. Perhaps the story 
of what such a service has meant to this 
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church during the past ten years will 
throw more light upon the subject than 
any theories which have had no practical 
test. Certainly this special ge vice for 
prayer and conference among women is 
not dead, nor has it simply a name to live; 
it is alive with mental and spiritual inter- 
est, and pulsing with vital, energizing 
force. 

We are quite aware thatin every church 
prejudice exists against the old-fashioned 
woman’s prayer meeting. Among the 
best women in any church, even among 
the best workers, will be found those to 
whom such aservice does not appeal, who 
frankly say that they do not feel drawn 
to it, and are not helped by it. Let us 
not be hasty to judge such, and let us not 
urge their attendance. Other service ‘ 
more congenial can be rendered by them; 
and on their part, let them not be critical 
of what does appeal to others, 

We must all recognize the fact that 
God fulfills himself to souls in many 
ways, and speaks in the language of the 
prayer service to some, as in the language 
of practical work to others. A spirit of 
recognition and receptivity toward many 
and varied forms of church work and 
worship is a requisite in the true life of 
a church, and in this age a necessity to 
its fullest usefulness and growth, __ 

In the history of this one successful 
and sustained woman’s prayer meeting 
these things have been borne in mind, 
and while a cordial invitation is always 
given to all women of the church and 
congregation, no discouragement is felt 
when all do not respond. As a first prin- 
ciple, also, it is understood that many who 
are drawn by sympathy to such a service 
do not feel able to take part in it. A 
hearty welcome is extended to such with 
the assurance that unspoken sympathy 
and fellowship have their own value and 
are appreciated. 

Leaders choose their own subjects, 
those of which their minds and hearts are 
full, and speak rather from themselves 
than toothers. Free discussion of world- 
wide religious interests and of recent 
religious books is encouraged, but the 
atmosphere is chiefly one of direct com- 
munion, with petition for individual need, 
for all departments of church activity, 
for the special work of the pastors and 
for the wider interests of the whole king- 
dom of God. 

There is nothing new in this, but it is 
never old, and with each service those 
who attend find a wider outlook, fresh 
courage to meet drudgery and difficulty, 
and a sense of added spiritual force. For 
ten years I have watched and studied this 
service, and these results have become 
apparent: 

The pastor of the church has come to 
feel and to assert in bis annual reports 
that should this prayer meeting be dis- 
continued, the church would lose a dis- 
tinct source of spiritual power, which he 
personally feels to be real and efficient. 

To its existence a large body of women 
—well over a hundred—owe a sense of 
close spiritual fellowship which nothing 
else satisfies. 

From this body of women, and inspired 
directly by this service, a distinctly new 
form of church activity, under the name 
of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Service 
for Women, has been inaugurated, the 
object of whichis to reach the unchurched 
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mothers of many Sunday school children. 
This last weekly service, chiefly encour- 
aged and led by the women of the prayer 
meeting, bas already reached, in a year, 
nearly 100 other women. It is one natu- 
ral channel from the prayer meeting to 
practical work of a most useful kind. 

It hardly needs to be said that great 
help can be rendered to the woman’s 
prayer meeting in every church by the 
wife of the pastor, who, if she enters fully 
into her husband’s work, and desires to 
minister with him in all its higher forms, 
cannot fail to welcome this opportunity. 
It has been found best with us to hold 
this prayer meeting every two weeks, al- 
ternating with meetings for home mis- 
sionary work. Four services in the year 
are devoted to foreign missionary inter- 
ests, for which programs are carefully 
arranged. With an attendance varying 
from twenty-five to forty-five the social 
parlor of the chapel is used as a conven- 
ient and central place for gathering, but, 
doubtless, in smaller churches the private 
house might be preferable. 

In this service certain faults, possible, 
perhaps common, to such meetings, have 
been carefully avoided, and the following 
hints may be of value: 

1. It has been free from tediousness, 
because its time limit, never over an 
hour, is shortened if best. 

2. It has been free from all formality, 
and has cultivated simple and natural 
conversation and methods. 

8. It has been free from insistence that 
the lips could speak what the heart felt, 
and silent members have been made to 
feel equally welcome. 

4. It has been free from random talk- 
ing without point or meaning, because a 
subject, given out a week in advance, has 
been studied and intelligently discussed. 

5. It has been free from traditional 
lugubriousness, and has fostered a spirit 
and note of honest cheer and optimism. 

6. It has been free from prejudice and 
narrow thinking, and has steadily wid- 
ened its mental and spiritual horizon. 

More important than all, its life has 
not been fitful and spasmodic, but steady 
and normal. It has striven to ally its 
methods and its spirit with the steadiness 
of God’s own working and the continual 
presence of the Holy Spirit. In a word, 
the law of its life has been reasonable 
and natural. 





The Glory of the Departing 
Year 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
University, in his addresses to young 
men published under the title, Afternoons 
in the College Chapel, has a beautiful 
talk on Moses in the cleft of the rock see- 
ing the departed glory [Ex. 33: 21-23] 
which is helpful at this season of the 
year. He says: 

To see the truth of things as they were 
going away, to be hidden in a rocky cleft 
with a hand before his eyes, and to know 
the glory and greatness of experience only 
when it was over—that was as near as 
Moses could come to the direct revelation 
of the presence of his God. Is it not 
much the same with almost every life? 
A man sees some special incident of his 
experience approaching him—a young 
man looks out into the years of his col- 
lege life; a young woman pauses and 
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asks herself the meaning of her hurrying, 
busy, happy winter—and they eagerly de- 
sire to be perfectly sure of the presence 
and guidance of their God. “Show me 
thy ways,” they cry; “show methyglory.” 
“Let the meaning of life be disclosed to 
me while it is yet here.” ‘‘O, to discern, 
amid the hurry and routine and frivolity 
and insignificance of life the immediate 
signs of what is sacred and divine!” 

But how often it happens that one is 
not permitted to see this great light shin- 
ing into his little life. It is as if a hand 
were placed before one’s eyes and hé was 
held in a cleft of the rock, so that the 
routine and commonplace of life barred 
out the heavenly vision. The college 
year slips by, the busy winter vanishes, 
with no sense of glory in them, but only 
thoughtlessness or dullness or overwhelm- 
ing care. And then, some day, just as 
such experiences depart, the hand is taken 
away from one’s eyes, and he recognizes 
how beautiful and gracious had been the 
privilege which had been so slightly used 
and which is now but a departing glory. 


What is the reason that one does not 
discern the full glory of the present life? 
It is precisely, as God said to Moses that 
day, because a man cannot look straight 
into God’s face and live. Suppose that 
at each incident of life you were permitted 
to see the whole far-reaching issue of each 
day, each act, éach word, just as God sees 
them, complete and awful in their con. 
sequences, watching the influences ripple 
out from each slightest utterance, as one 
throws a pebble into a still lake and sees 
the ripples circle to the shore—would you 
be strengthened, cheered, encouraged, by 
such a revelation? On the contrary, it 
would be simply a paralyzing, overwhelm- 
ing, unendurable disclosure. .. . 

Sometimes one wishes that a boy could 
see life as an older man sees it. But in 
reality that would be no blessing to the 
boy. It would simply make him morbid, 
anxious, timid, prematurely old, instead 
of fearless, natural, healthy-minded, as 
he ought to be....It is natural and 
right for youth to be thoughtless and 
free, and God’s hand is held before the 
face of many a young man, not because 
God grudges him the vision, but because 
he is not ready forit.... 

And that brings us to the real problem 
of human life. -It is not—as so many 
people seem to think—an explanation of 
experience; it is, on the contrary, an edu- 
cation through experience. God does not 
expect people never to make mistakes 
and never to stumble in the dark; he ex- 
pects them only to be taught by their 
mistakes and to stumble on through the 
dark until in his own time he shows them 
his glory. 





How Long 
My life is long—not so the angels say 
Who watch me waste it, trembling whilst they weigh 
Against eternity my lavished day. 
My life is long—Christ’s word is different; 
The heat and burden of the day were spent 
On him; to me refreshing times are sent. 
Give me an angel’s heart, that day nor night 
Rests not from adoration its delight, 
Still crying, ‘‘ Holy, holy!” in the height. 
Give me the heart of saints, who, laid at rest 
In better paradise than Abraham’s breast, 
In the everlasting Rock have made their nest. 
Give me thy heart, O Christ! who thirty-three 
Slow years of sorrow countedst short for me, 
That where thou art there thy beloved might be. 

- —Christina Rossettt. 
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Closet and Altar 
O Lord, revive thy work in the midst 
of the years, in the midst of the years 
make it known ; in wrath remember mercy. 





There are no days of special audience 
with God. What are our turning points 
and anniversaries to him whose years are 
without end! To him we must cry, as 
the prophet did, O Lord, in the midst of 
the years remember mercy. It is well 
that the fixed days of our human reckon- 
ing recall to our human thought the pass- 
ing opportunity, but God is always ready 
to welc»meourreturn. Our Father never 
denies attention to our cry. 





I say that man was made to grow, not stop; 

That help he needed once, and needs no more, 

Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn: 

For he hath new needs, and new helps to these, 

This imports solely, man should mount on 
each 

New height in view; the help whereby he 
mounts, 

The ladder rung his foot hath left, may fall, 

Since all things suffer change save God the 
Truth. ‘ 

—Robert Browning. 





All beginnings are important and sig- 
nificant, but the true eras are not in the 
calendar, but in the heart. The new 
year’s beginning—the real new year of 
grace and obedience, with their resulting 
gift of peace—is not an arbitrary period, 
but the hour of inward choice, when the 
will of man gives up the helm into the 
hand of Christ. In that new year there 
must be much to learn and suffer, but 
there shall be more to win and to enjoy.— 
I. O. R. 


What has a consecrated life to do with 
being afraid ?—Frances R. Havergal. 








What shall the new year bring to thee? 
Sorrow and loss and fear and pain? 
Yet even in these thy faith shall gain 

Its more abounding victory. 


What shall the new year bring to thee? 
True love of friends and home delights? 
And prosperous days, and quiet nights? 

Yet even in these the cross shall be. 


So, when the year’s last hour is come, 
Stop not to mourn thy life’s decay ; 
Bat, with a glad heart, kneeling say, 
Thank God, for one stage nearer home, 
—Isaac O. Rankin. 


AREW YEAR'S PRAVER 
All our pears are thine, © Lord, and 
daily we remember the lovingskindness 
whicb bas filled our lives witb good, 
Pardon our misspent time, our failures 
and transgressions; and teacb us bow 
to rigbtly estimate and fully use the 
opportunities of the new pear. Reveal 
thyself in the communion of fits bours 
of prayer. Sbow us tby will in the 
Word written and by the teaching of 
thy Spirit. Give us obedient bearts and 
quick=discerning eyes. Let faith be 
pure, and love abound, and 3eal and 
knowledge work togetber in thy cause. 
Provide for everp need and rid our 
bearts of anzious care. Work in us and 
tbrougb us according to tbp need for 
the salvation of the world and may it be 
our joy to do tby will.. So crown tbe 
days of this and all our pears on eartb 
witb love. Bnd to our risen and ase 
cended Lord be praise. Amen. 
Bn att AND mie frm popes ol Stoke and oon pt 
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Morning Faces 


BY DOROTHY STORRS | 


“Make us happy every day, Amen.” 

Thus the child closed her evening prayer, 
and her mother drew a breath of satisfac- 
tion. “One seed has taken root at last,” 
she said afterwards in conversation with 
afriend. ‘I have tried so hard to teach 
her that to be happy and make others 
happy is the highest duty and privilege in 
life, and that ill-temper is the chief of 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

“You speak extravagantly.” 

“T feel so. What right has any one to 
throw away his birthright of gladness 
and indulge in a state of mind that makes 
himself and others miserable? In the 
last analysis I believe almost all wrong- 
doing originates in ill-temper.”’ 

“Yet we usually mean by ill-temper 
mere crossness.”’ 

‘*Mere crossness! There lies the trou- 
ble. We refuse to call a spade a spade, 
and treat ill-temper as if it were a mis- 
fortune, like bad weather, resigning our- 
selves dismally to it in ourselves and in 
others.” 

“You thean that instead of saying care- 
lessly, ‘Harry has gotten out of bed on the 
wrong side today,’ we should say, soberly, 
‘How wicked Harry is this morning.’”’ 

“Exactly. Moreover, ill temper is con- 
tagious and a person has no more right to 
go about scattering germs of bad temper 
than he has to propagate smallpox or the 
measles.” 

“On the other hand, an ill-natured per- 
son may prove a means of grace to oth- 
ers.’”’ 

“On the same principle, I suppose, that 
a worthy divine advances the astonishing 
theory that the poor are ever with us in 
order to excite the benevolence of the 
rich.” 

*“ But according to modern theories, ill- 
temper always arises from some physical 
cause.” 

“Treat it as a symptom then. Send 
the patient to bed, put a mustard plaster 
on his tongue and a hot water bottle to 
his frown. The visit of a mock doctor 
often works a cure with my children.” 

“Seriously, how do you embody this 
theory of yours in the practical training 
of your children ? ”’ 

“Simply by making the pursuit of hap- 
piness (in its highest form of right-doing) 
the central idea in their lives. ‘Sun- 
shine from all and for all’ is our home 
motto, and instant quarantine is the pen- 
alty for a failure to live up to it. I be 
lieve a happy disposition contributes 
more to success in a life career than any 
other single element.” 

“Yet I heard a clever woman say the 
other day that the world seemed to her 
to be divided into two classes—‘the un- 
amiable people with force and the ami- 
able people without it.’ ” 

“That sounds like one of the snap-shot 
generalities of the new woman. I am 
not discouraged, but shall boldly divorce 
these ill-assorted couples and form an 
alliance between force and amiability 
in the persons of my children.” 

“Unblushing mother conceit! But ex- 
ample is better than precept, and do you 
manage to live up to your own stand- 
ard?” 

“Not at all. On the contrary, I fre- 
quently utcer admonitions to happiness 
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in most unhappy accents, and need train- 
ing a8 much and more than any member 
of the family.” 

“Fortunately your children are still at 
the uncritical age When mother can do no 
wrong.” 

_“Or they are quick-witted enough to 
see that my theory is good if my practice 
fails, as is the case with my small daugh- 
ter who, when baby sleeps, warns her 
brothers to ‘be quiet’ in the most pierc- 
ing tones of her shrill soprano. But 
when I detect myself in a discouraged 
mood I often say over a few lines of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s, which first 
set me to thinking of happiness as a 
duty. Do you know them ? 

“Tf I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And showa no glorious morning face ; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books and my food, aod summer rain, 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake.” 

“No, I never heard them before, but 
how characteristic they are of his brave, 
sunny spirit! That phrase ‘morning 
face’ seems to be a favorite of his. He 
uses it in the prayer I am so fond of: 
‘When the day returns, return to us, our 
Sun and Comforter, and call us up with 
morning faces and with morning hearts.’”’ 





Children’s Ideas of Punishment 


Prof. Earl Barnes, one of the Twentieth 
Century Club’s lecturers, has been giving a 
talk on the above subject to various educa- 
tional gatherings. When heard in Boston he 
described some interesting experiments which 
he made in London public schools. The fol 
lowing case of discipline was laid before 1,090 
school children, between the ages of nine and 
fifteen: A child of six was given a box of 
paints. While her mother was out of the room 
she painted the parlor furniture and spoiled 
some of the chairs. Then she called: ‘0, 
mamma, come and see how pretty I have made 
your chairs!’”? The question put to the pu- 
pils was, “If this was your child, how would 
you punish her?” and they were asked to 
write a composition in answer.. 

The replies, when tabulated, showed the 
following proportions: no answer, 16; do 
nothing, 60; punish child, 59; whip or hit, 
217; scold, 307; threaten, 20; command, 73; 
send to bed, 169; shut up, 20; lose pleasure, 
52; lose meal), 42; lose paints, 240; repair 
harm, 53; explain to child, 150;. consider 
youth, 188. This table explains itself. There 
were some who refused to prescribe any defi- 
nite punishment or shirked all decision, and 
they are classified under the first three heads. 
The 188 children who would have “‘ youth con- 
sidered’ are those who said: ‘“‘ Don’t do any- 
thing; the child was too young to know any 
better.” 

The most interesting charts shown by Pro- 
fessor Barnes were those analy zing the replies 
according to the age of the writer. At nine 
years of age half of the girls advocate corporal 
punishment, but at the ege of fourteen or fif- 
teen only five per cent. advocate it. The same 
tendency to diminish punishment is seen in 
the boys as they grow older, though at eleven 
a large majority advice brute force. 

From the tabulated result of this experi- 
ment, as tried in the schools of California and 
of England, Professor Barnes draws the con- 
clusion that in proportion to the intelligence 
of the children the percentage of those who 
advocate corporal punishment diminishes. 
As the pupils grow older and acquire more 
reason and wisdom, they are more and more 
inclined to rational methods of punishment. 
He found that of those, in the case cited, 
who ad explaining to the child, or tak- 
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ing her youth into consideration, were four 
teen or fifteen years of age. 

All this indicates the careful scientific work 
being done by such experts as Dr. Barnes. 
Bat it must be kept in mind that he is no more 
condemning than advocating corporal punish- 
mentin general, His study of this special case 
is of a sociological nature and is not meant to 
be a guide to parents in matters of discipline. 
It opens up, however, many interesting trains 
of thought to all parents and teachers. 











It often happens that a baby is 
thought to be sick when he only needs 
something to eat; by something to 
eat we mean food that he can digest 
and assimilate; food that satisfies his 
hunger and makes him grow. Many 
babies take large quantities of food 
but get little to nourish them. Mel- 
lin’s Food is digestible, entirely solu- 
ble and when mixed with fresh milk 
it is like mother’s milk. Mellin’s 
Food is really “ something to eat.” 


Mellin’s Food 


Nothing in the way of artificial 
food agreed with my poor little 
baby and I was very much troubled 
about her, when at the suggestion 
of a friend whose babies had been 
raised on it, I put her on Mellin’s 
Food. The change was magical. 
In 24 hours she was free from all 
indigestion and perfectly well in 
every way. In 3 days she had 
fattened visibly, and now, at the 
end of 5 weeks, she hardly looks 
like the poor, thin, fretful little 
baby I was grieving over. Mrs. 
Julien Gracey, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 











Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Labor the least 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNERERS: Do you re- 

D member that I stopped writing 
the Corner a few weeks ago (Nov. 

16) in order to take three little boys to see 
bine little pigs? Well, here are the pigs 
and the boys—that is, a part of them. 
The other pigs—how many other?—are 
either farther along at the trough (for it 
was exactly twelve o’clock, their regula- 
tion dinner hour, when we were there), or 
in the inside pen, which the boys call the 
pigs’ bedroom, and which opens out of 
their dining-room. The other little boy 
was too little to stand up on the barbed- 
wire fence and look over. In fact, I do 
not think it was a very safe place for 
these two boys, and I think one or both 
of them got caught in the barbed wire at 
another time, when they tried to get 
down, and had to call for the kind-heart«d 
keeper of the barn to help them. But 
you know boys do not mind much about 
such adventures, especially if a torn coat 
or trousers are the only damage 
done (although their mothers may). 

As you see, the home of the pigs 
is right on the border of the woods, 
and one of the large trees a little 
way back is the winter home of 
the squirrels—we saw a lot of 
them running there at great speed 
one day when we disturbed them 
gathering nuts near by. Do you 
suppose that boy on the right has 
the initial of his name on his cap, 
so that he would be easily re- 
covered if he got lost? The other 
boy, I know, is the grandson of 
one of the Congregational House 
secretaries, and also grandson and 
great.grandson of other ministers. 
But whoever they are, itis agrand 
thing for them to be out in the 
woods and watch the pigs and the 
squirrels, the trees and the brooks, 
and all the things which God has 
made for them to enjoy. By the 
way, be on the lookout for another two- 
children picture, which the engraver has 
in hand, and in connection with which 
I think I shall offer you a prize! 

Here is a boy who certainly watches 
nature to good purpose: 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1am fourteen years old 
and would like to become a Cornerer. Last 
summer I had a delightful vacation at Silver 
Lake, in Madison, N. H. We stopped at a 
cottage about two miles down the lake. On 
both sides were scrub oaks and pines, a fine 
place for birds. One morning I was awaked 
by a very mournful cry, and on looking about 
discovered two loons sporting in the lake in 
front of the cottage. They were of the species 
called the “great northern diver,” and very 
large. The upper parts were of a glossy 
black color, with white spots; the lower parts 
were white, and the bill black. During the 
forenoon [ saw several other birds. The first 
was a house wren, looking very smart and 
dignified, and directly after him came his lit- 
tle mate. Next in line was a little * Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher,” then a kingbird flew by 
in its coat of ashy gray and breast of white. 
While I was watching it | heard a cry of 
alarm resembling the meow of a cat, and 
looked around just in time to see a catbird fly 
away from the tree where it had been wateh- 
ing me. Basides these birds, there were quite 
a number of spotted sandpipers running along 
the edge of the lake. 

Newburyport, Mass. FRANK P. 

Curiously enough, the very next letter 
in my pile was written in vacation time 


from the adjoining town in New Hamp- 
shire by another Corner boy of about the 
same age. His specialty seems to have 
been local history, although he may have 
strolled along ““Bear Camp” River, or 
bicycled (?) over to see Frank P. on “‘Sil- 
ver Lake.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: Vacation is nearly 
ended, so I will write you about some inter- 
esting places here before I leave. We are 
spending the summer in a house which was 
for many years the home of ‘‘ Father Hidden,’ 
the founder and first pastor of the only church 
m Tamworth, who had also a great deal todo 
with building up the town and the county. 
He was born in Rowley, Mass., on Washing. 
ton’s Birthday in 1769. [Washington’s death- 
day is just now being celebrated.—Mar. M.] 
He was a soldier in the Revolution for four 
years, before he was twenty-one. Then he 
went to Dartmouth College and in 1792 was 
ordained here on a great bowlder—the second 
in size in the Granite State—for lack of a 
church building. A monument was erected 
on “Ordination Rock’ in 1862. Across the 
road is the graveyard where Parson Hidden 





was buried in 1837. The “living room” in 
the old parsonage is paneled to the ceiling. 
Beside the great fireplace is a spot where he 
rested his head when he tipped back his chair 
while meditating or playing the.violin. I 
hope the pictures of these places, which I[ took 
myself, will be an addition to the Corner 
Cabinet. . 
Tamworth, N. H. Leroy B. 


They had a famous celebration in 1892, 
when the sons and daughters of the town, 
from far and near, gathered around that 
granite bowlder! It was said then that 
this early home missionary in the wilder- 
ness fitted fifty boys for college. . 

-I write beforehand, but hope that you 
will all have a happy time in opening 
your Christmas packages as they come 
down from the tree or out from your 
stockings. I know of one little bit of a 
fellow who, without knowing what it 
means, says: “I got a sweak-it, I have!” 
I have been several times into Schwarz’s, 
Jordan & Marsh’s, and Houghton & Dut- 
ton’s, to see the boys and girls inspecting 
their prospective presents, and their par- 
ents and aunts actually buying them— 
they all looked happy! Itis very likely 
I shall hear from some of you later, as 
to your receipt of those same “sweak-it” 


packages. 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Fotks) 
“LEAN HARD” 


Many other copies of the little poem printed 
in this column Dec. 14 have been received, the 
writers in most cases attesting to the comfort 
and strength they have received from it in 
time of anxiety or trouble. How little that 
poor Nestorian wcman thought of the message 
of help she was sending “throughout the 
whole world,’”’ when like the woman of Beth- 
any she Javished her love and sympathy on 
her spiritual teacher! One of my letters con- 
tains the lines neatly printed on satin for a 
book-mark, the writer saying that they are 
thus done in the way of self-help by a college 
boy, whose name I recognize as that of a 
former Cornerer. Eleven other similar poems 
are printed in the same way, the price being 
twenty cents each. Such cheap, tasteful and 
helpful gifts are so often desired at this holi- 
day season that I mention these ‘‘ bookmarks” 
and will get them for any of our ‘“‘ Old Folks,” 
or send them the list. 


A NAME IN THE SAND” 
The college boy’s list of book-mark 
poems has the one beginning, 


Alone I walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand, 


which was printed in this column, 
April 20, but assigns the authorship 
to George D. Prentice instead of Han- 
. Bah F, Gould. Two letters were re- 
ceived at that time as to the poem. 


I am quite interested in the little 
poem, ‘‘ The Name in the Sand,” for 
it was tanght me by my mother when 
a child. But the copy | have gives 
George D. Prentice as the author. 

Blue Hill, Mass. A. O. 2. 


The poem, “Alone I walked” the 
ccean strand,” was written by Mrs. 
Norton—Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
Norton—England. “The Frost’ and 
many other beautiful poems were writ- 
ten by Miss Gould, but not this one. 

Auburndale, Mass. M. J. 


I have now made fresh research, and 
find that the published collections of 
Mr. Prentice and Hon. Mrs. Norton do 
not contain the poem, although the latter 
wrote one entitled, ‘“‘ The Name,”’ but it began, 


Thy name was once the magic spell, 
By which my thoughts were bound. 


It alarmed me at first that several editions 
of Miss Gould’s poems did not contain “A 
Name in the Sand,” but I found it at last in 
the third volume of the Boston edition of 1841 
—many years before her death. If this were 
not sufficient, the following letter from a lady 
in Newburyport—Miss Gould’s home—thor- 
oughly familiar with the literary history of 
that old town, settles it. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It does not seem to me 
possible that Miss Gould did not write “A 
Name inthe Sand.” Mr, J. J. Currier, who 
has compiled a book on ‘‘Ould Newbury,” is 
aman of unusual accuracy, a native of New- 
buryport and well acquainted with its tradi- 
tions. He closes his sketch of Miss Gould 
thas: ‘‘ Among her most serious poems there 
is one, suggested by a casual incident at Plum 
Island [off Newburyport] that is worthy of a 
place in this sketch of her life—A Name in 
the Sand.” I have frequently seen this poem 
and two or three others by Miss Gould attrib- 
uted to other writers. Mr. Prentice in his 
best mood might have written it—only he 
didn’t! Mrs. Norton, a very clever writer of 
prose and verse, could not have written that, 
nor “ L. E. L.,”’ another English lady, to whose 
= some things have been mistakenly cred- 
i 


Newburyport, Mass. 8. J. B. 


LN. MM. 
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The Son 


THE “CONGREGATIONALIST 
of God* 


‘By Rev..A. B. Dunning 


Christianity is Christ reproduced in human 
lives. The Christian Church is the society 
of those who are striving to reproduce that 
life. In spite of imperfections, the individ- 
ual disciple and the community of believers 
are showing to the world genuine copies of 
the life of our Lord. They are doing this by 
learning who he js and what he would have 
them do, and by receiving his Spirit. 

The sources of our knowledge of Christ are 
the four gospels, the testimonies of his disci- 
ples in the rest of the New Testament, the 
foreshadowings of him in the Old Testament, 
the experience of believers and personal rev- 
elations by the Holy Spirit. We must always 
turn to the testimonies of the gospels to be- 
come acquainted with the Christ and to con- 
firm our experience of his living presence. 
This is the chief object of these studies. 
During the next eighteen months we propose 
to examine the sacred records to learn who is 
Jesus Christ and what are our present rela- 
tions to him. We give our attention in this 
first study to the statements of Matthew and 
Luke concerning his birth and infancy. We 
shall learn: 

1. The object of the gospels. They are 
plainly not biographies of Jesus. They state 
only selected incidents of his life, and a few 
ef his sayings which made the deepest im- 
pression on his disciples. They were not 
written till many years after the incidents 
occurred and the sayings were uttered. They 
are not arranged in the same order by the 
different writers. They bear the marks of 
having been told many times and by many 
persons before they were put into permanent 
written form. What was their purpose? 
John says, “‘ These are written that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.” Luke [ch. 1: 4] says he wrote in order 
to confirm to his friend the things concerning 
the Christ which had been taught to him by 
word of mouth; and he tells him that Jesus 
was the Son of the Most High. Mark’s first 
sentence is, ‘‘ The beginning of the gospel of 
. 2. the Son of Ged.” Matthew closes his 
gospel with the command of Jesus which 
moved him,to write it, namely, to teach ‘all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” It is evident, then, that the gospels 
were written to show that Jesus is the Son 
of God. 

2. The evidence that Jesus was the Son 


of God. Matthew and Luke, the only New 


Testament writers who made any statements 
concerning the birth of Jesus, present what is 


» to us a puzzling problem. They both trace 


his ancestry back, through Joseph as his 


‘father, to David, thus proving his title to 


royalty, as the Messiah, King of the Jews. 
They also tell in substance what is stated in 
the creed, that Jesus “‘was conceived by the 


Aoly Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” Evi- 


dently they saw no contradiction in these 


- statements, for they attempted no explanation 


of them. 

The evidence they gave of the supernatural 
conception of Jesus is twofold. Luke says 
that an angel appeared to the young girl alone, 


-and announced to her that she was to bring 


forth a son, through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit; that therefore he should be called the 
Son of God, and that the Lord God should 
give unto him the throne of his father David. 
Matthew says that an angel appeared to Jo- 
seph ina dream and, calling him the son of 
David, told him that the child who was to be 
born of Mary was conceived of the Holy 
Spirit; and Matthew adds that Joseph did not 
live with her as a husband till her son was 
born. 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jap. 7. Matt. 
1, 2; Luke 1: 1-4, 26-56; 2: 1-52; 3: 23-38, In- 
ternational Lesson, The Birth of Jesus: Luke 2: 
1-16. 


3° The advent of the Son of God among 
men. Wonderfal évents connected with the 
advent of Jesus showed that he was divine. 
An angel foretold the birth of a son. to the 
aged: priest Zacharias, whose dumbness for 
months was the sign of the genuineness of his 
vision. When his wife Elisabeth met Mary, 
she deciared that her unborn child recognized 
the unborn son of Mary as his Lord. Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, the city of David, be- 
cause Joseph, who was of the family of 
David, was summoned thither to be enrolled, 
and this was another evidence of the royal 
lineage of Jesus. 

On the night of his birth some shepherds in 
the field saw a vision of splendor in the sky, 
and heard an angel declare that a child was 
born in the city of David, who was to be a 
Saviour, the Meselah, the Lord. After the 
angel had told them that the sign of the fulfill- 
ment of the promise would be a babe in swad- 
dling clothes in a manger, they heard a chorus 
of angels praising God. They went into the 
village and found a babe, as the angel had de- 
scribed. It was the new born Jesus. 

Some Oriental astrologers appeared in Je- 
rusalem, who said that they had seen in the 
East a star which signified to them that a new 
king of the Jews was to be born. They had 
followed the star thus far in search of the 
child. King Herod heard of the new aspirant 
to his throneandwas alarmed. Hesummoned 
Jews who were learned in their Scriptures 
and was told by them that a prophet had de- 
clared that the Messiah was to be born in 
Bethlehem. Then he sent the astrologers to 
that town, and they saw the star suspended 
above the place where Jesus was. They did 
homage to the child and offered gifts to him as 


aking. But having dreamed that they should. 


not return to Herod as he had asked them to 
do, they disappeared. Herod could not find 
what child they had visited, therefore he 
killed all the young children in the town to 
prevent any possibility of a claimant to his 
throne. But Joseph had dreamed that an an- 
gel told him to flee from Herod to Egypt; and 
80 the child escaped. 

But before that event the parents had taken 
the babe to the temple at Jerusalem to offer 
him, as their first born, as a sacrifice to the 
Lord and to redeem him according to the law. 
There was in Jerusalem a holy man named 
Simeon, to whom the Holy Spirit had made a 
promise that he should not die till he had seen 
the Messiah. When he saw Jesus he declared 
that he was ready to die because the promise 
was then fulfilled. An aged prophetese, com- 
ing upon the group of Joseph and Mary with 
the child and Simeon, confirmed his testimony 
that Jesus was the Messiah. 

4. The witness of history and experience to 
the truth of the gospel records. Visions of 
angels, dreams, portents in the sky and signs 
among the stars would not impress us as 
stories about them impressed the simple peo- 
ple of the first Christian century. We stand 
in different relations from theirs to all natural 
and supernatural phenomena. Why, then, do 
these records hold the place they do in the 
minds of Christians today? It is because 
they stand at the beginning of a history 
which is far more wonderful than they are, 
and which is the mightiest fact in the present 
life of the world. I ean best state this fact in 
the words of Dr. Fairbairn, in his Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology. He says, “ Jesus 
Christ is a name that represents the most 
wonderful story and the profoundest problem 
on the field of history—the one because of the 
other. ... By means of his very sufferings 
and his cross he enters upon a throne such as 
no monarch ever filled and no Cesar ever ex- 
ercised. He leads captive the civilized peo- 
ples; they accept his words as law, though 
they confess it a law higher than human na- 
ture likes to obey; they build him houses, 
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they worship him, they praise him in song, 
interpret him in philosophies and theologies ; 
they deeply love, they madly hate, for his 
sake. ... The belief in Christ has for now 
almost 2,000 years lived under a criticism the 
most searching and scientific that ever as- 
sailed any idea of mind or fact of history, and 
yet this criticism has made the belief the 
more active, more vigorous, more sure of its 
intrinsic truth and reasonableness.’ 

The infiuence of Jesus among men is far 
greater than prophets foretold or angels sang 
or wise Orientalists proclaimed. If the mem- 
ory of them should fail, the life of the Son of 
God abides. Jesus is his own witness now. 
The witness of angels is no longer needed. 
Bat the message is still personal. Unto you 
is born a Saviour who is Christ, the Lord. 
Will you reject or accept him ? 





Progress of the Kingdom 
DISTINGUISHING MISSIONARY EVENTS OF 1899 


(Parallel with The Congregationalist's Mis- 

sionary Topic for January.) 

The Forward Movement of the American Board—New work 
in Cuba and Porto Rico—The recovery of the Doshisha— 
The campaign of the Yale Band. 

To those who have read the religious papers 
and the missionary periodicals with any regu- 
Jarity and care during the last twelve months 
the task of preparing for helpful participation 
in this meeting will not be difficult. The sub- 
topics do not by any means exhaust the im- 
portant missionary occurrences of the year, 
but nene of them can well be left out of con- 
sideration in the review. Along with the 
“forward movement,” which represents a 
determined movement to keep the resources 
abreast of the developing work, should be 
placed the constant actual expansion of the 
field at home and abroad, the reports of re- 
vivals from many sources and the steady ad- 
vance of the educationkl and industrial lines 
of activity. The Missionary Herald has re- 
ferred frequently during the year to educa- 
tional problems, and its January issue, which 
will be ready before this meeting is held, con- 
tains further allusion to the matter. In this 
connection the better state of affairs at the 
Doshisha than existed a year ago ought to be 
made the subject of gratefal prayer. 

Along with other changes at home operating 
to stimulate deeper interest in missions should 
be enumerated the work of the Yale Band in 
different sections of the country. Six choice 
young men devoted several months of the year 
to bringing directly to the attention of the 
churches and young people’s societies the just 
claims of the Student ‘Volunteers for support 
at the hands of Christians who stay in this 
country. 

For an excellent statement of the way in 
which the gospel has followed the military 
advances and successes in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands, read the page in 
this very issue devoted to the subject. It 
would be hardly possible when one looks 
abroad to disregard entirely the troublous 
scenes in South Africa in connestion with the 
war between the British and the Boers. Not 
only is it having a serious effect upon immedi- 
ate missionary operations as now carried on, 
but its cutcome must affect powerfully the 
general missionary movement in the Dark 
Continent. The December Missionary Herald 
has a well-considered editorial on this subject. 

LITERATURE AVAILABLE FOR THE MEETING 

Forward Movement: Documents to be obtained 
from the American Board. Articles in The Congre- 
gationalist, Oct. 26 and Nov. 30, 1899. 

Yale Band: Pamphlets from the Student Volun- 
teers’ Headquarters, Bancroft Building, West 29th 
Street, New York. Articles in The Congregation- 
alist, Jan. 26 and April 27, 1899. 

The Doshisha: An editorial in The Congregation- 
alist, Aug. 24, 1899. 

In General: An articl: in December Life and 
Li7ht, by Miss F. J. Dyer, A Century of Christian 

88. 


Notable Books of the Year: Redemption of Africa, 
by F. P. Noble; Village Life in China, by Arthur H. 
Smith. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LETTERS 


These two bulky volumes include only a se- 
lection from the author’s abundant corre- 
spondence. Negligent in such matters al- 
though he often calla himself, his neglect lay 
rather in delaying to reply than in indifference 
to writing. He used to let his letters wait un- 
til a convenient time and then write from a 
dozen to thirty at a sitting. Few men can 
have written more letters, and it is surprising 
that so many have been preserved, although, 
to be sure, most of them date from the latter 
half of his life, after he had begun to be fa- 
mous. 

These volumes include only letters by Ste- 
venson himself. They are accompanied by 
brief explanations or comments which serve 
as a connecting thread and, when necessary, 
render their allusions intelligible. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Sidney Colvin, of the British Mu- 
seum, a close personal friend and literary fel- 
low-worker, has done his work with discrim- 
ination and good taste, with acute sympathy 
yet without overwrought expressions of ad- 
miration. 

On opening the work one’s first thought is 
that among so many letters there must be 
many which might wisely have been omiited. 
But it soon bec: mes evident that for one or 
another reason each justifies its choice. They 
reveal and interpret Stevenson on all sides of 
his versatile, and always attractive, nature. 
The man, the loyal Scotsman, the citizen of 
the world, the scholar, the traveler, the 
reader, the critic, the author, the student of 
human nature in different Jands and of many 
types, the unprofessional philanthropist, and, 
at times, even the disinterested politician—as 
each of these he is seen in these letters, shift- 
ing from one to another ré6le with kaleido- 
scopic quickness bat with no shock of unnat- 
uralness to the reader. 

The peculiar charm of his personality, which 
so endeared him to all who knew him, of 
course pervades these letters. The beauty 
and force of his character are conspicuous, 
and all the more in contrast with his fee>rle 
health. Indeed, his life was one long fight 
with disease, and the fertility of his mind and 
the masterly excellence of his writings seem 
the more astonishing when his bodily frailness 
is recalled. 

As Mr. Colvin remarks in his preface, the 
literary style of these letters is mixed. Ste. 
venson’s mood changed rapidly, and would 
pass from grave to gay, from the stately and 
polished to the whimsical and even to slang or 
mild profanity, within the compass of a para- 
graph. Never were letters more free and 
easy in manner. But therein lies much of 
their charm. They are singularly suggestive 
and set one off upon trains of reflection which 
often prove as remunerative as they are en- 
tertaining. Their scope is surprising. Ste- 
venson certainly made his own the ancient 
saying, ‘‘ Nothing which relates to mankind 
lacks interest for me.”’ 

They hardly need any accompaniment of 
biography, beyond the main facts which Mr. 
Colvin has supplied, for they set forth with 
sufficient fullness the course of his life. In- 
deed such volumes as these form the best type 
of a biography, and Mr. Colvin may be at eare 
in mind if he never carries out his plan of 
writing a regular work of that sort. He hardly 
can improve on what he has done here so well. 

In this connection it ought to be added that 
his preface in its clear delineation of his sub- 
ject’s characteristics, its kindly but not un- 
seemly appreciation, and its own high literary 
excellence is one of the best features of the 
work. Certainly this is one of the foremost 
productions of the year. Had we the space, 
we should quote freely from its pages.. The 
only flaw which we have noticed is the omis- 
sion of any reference to the fact that—unless 
we are much mistaken— Stevenson saw reason 
before he died to modify his accusations 
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against Dr. Hyde, in regard to Father Damien, 
and make public acknowledgment to that ef- 
fect. But one letter does show that he learned 
something of the reverse side of Father 
Damien. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00.) 


DR. GLADDEN’S NEW BOOK 


Its title is How Much Is Left of the Old 
Doctrines, and it covers the contents suffi- 
ciently. Not all the old doctrines are dis- 
cussed, but those which relate to the divine 
existence, the supernatural, the Bible, the ex- 
istence of Satan, the Trinity, the incarnation, 
predestination, conversion, the sacraments, 
heaven and some others are treated with clear- 
ness and candor. Dr. Gladden is an advanced 
thinker, but not so far advanced as to be an 
unsafe guide. The reflections and experi. 
ences of many years have led him to conclu- 
sions which, for substance, indorse most of 
the doctrines of the gospel which have been 
held for generations, although he states his 
conclusions in modern terms and does not 
accept everything which used to be consid- 
ered vital. 

His most marked departure from traditional 
belief is his denial of the existences of a per- 
sonal devil. It is an argument against his 
position that certainly to many the power of 
temptation seems to be due to a distinct and 
positive personal influence rather than to that 
cof a mere principle. The volume cannot fail 
to remove some objections which cling about 
the name of Christianity in the popular mind, 
but it may suggest difficulties of its own to 
some thinkers. Nevertheless, it is an honest, 
wise and very effective plea for the gospel of 
Christ in its essence and its power, and surely 
no reader will lay the book aside with the 
feeling that Dr. Gladden has abandoned any- 
thing which is vital to evangelical Christian- 
ity. The book is for thoughtfal but not nec 
essarily learned readers, and any ordinary in- 
telligence can understand it. Its chapters 
were delivered originally as discourses and 
retain much of the freshness and sparkle of 
spoken discourse. [Houghton, Miftiin & Co. 
$1 25.) 

HOLIDAY BOOKS 

Golf, tennis, football, rowing, polo, bathing, 
yachting, tobogganing, skating, etc, have 
suggested the themes which Thure de Thul- 
strup has selected for delineation in Out 
Door Pictures [F. A. Stokes Co. $5.00], most 
of which are brilliantly and tastefully colored 
and all admirably drawn. They represent 
some of the prettiest and most striking bits of 
modern society life so well that it hardly could 
be done better. The volume is certain to be 
immensely popular as a Christmas gift.—— 
For a long time the columns of Life and Judge 
have contained many caricatures and skiliful 
portrayals of scenes from low life, especially 
among street boys and girls, by the late M. A. 
Woolf. Many of them are exceedingly hu- 
morous and all exhibit a keen sense of the 
ludicrous and a wide observation of certain 
types of juvenile life. Several scores of these 
illustrations now have been reproduced in a 
volume, Sketches of Lowly Life in a Great 
City [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $200], edited by 
James Henius. In its way it is a treasury of 
entertainment. 

Browning is an endless inspiration to the 
essayist and critic. A new volume relating 
to him is Browning, Poet and Man [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3 75), by Elisabeth L. Cary. 
It gives the history of the poet, has a chapter 
on Mrs. Browning, discusses his characters 
and his ethica) teachings, and contains sev- 
eral chapters of essays and criticism, includ- 
ing one on Browning Societies. It is illus- 
trated freely and admirably, and is beautifully 
printed and bound. It will find great favor 
with the many admirers of Browning.—Un- 
der this head, too, should be included Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s Pcems of Cabin and Field 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50]. The poetry is 
Negro in spirit and form, unmistakably, and 
the illustrations and decorations, which are 
by Alice Moore and the Hampton Institute 
Camera Club, are as excellent as they are per- 





tinent and enlightening. Thé book ig dainty 
piece of work.-—-Peter.Newell’s Pictures and 
Rhymes [Harper & Bros. $125] illustrate 
caricature of an amusing type and in a re. 
markably successful degree. The pictures 
are very droll and the couplets which accom. 
pany them are worthy of them. Mr. Newell 
certainly possesses unusual power, and his 
book will amuse a large public. 

Another new and popular book is out ina 
holiday edition. It is Mc. Ford’s Janice Mere- 
dith [Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00]. It is seldom 
that an edition of a novel is so enriched by 
lavish, felicitous and sometimes unique il- 
lustrations. As we hardly need remind our 
readers, the story deals with the Revolution, 
and the illustrative work adds immensely to 
the historic and romantic interest. King 
George’s proclamation for suppressing rebel- 
lion and sedition, and a reproduction of the 
first American liberty song are examples of 
the unusually appropriate illustrations which 
the volume contains. It is sold in a box.— 
Mr. Crawford’s Saracinesca [Macmillan Co. 
$5.00] also is out ina new two volume illus- 
trated edition. The pictures are by Orson 
Lowell. The story is one of the author’s 
best, and in this elegant edition it will attain 
a wider popularity than it has known even 
thus far.—-The Doubleday & McClure Co. 
offers Charles Reade’s famous Peg Woffing- 
ton [$2.00]. Austin Dobson has supplied an 
introduction and Hugh Thompson character- 
istic, graceful and numerous illustrations. It 
is a story which exhibits the author at his 
best.——Here, too, is Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair [Harper & Bros. $2.50), in the Becky 
Sharp edition, with abundant and fine illus- 
trations taken by consent of Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, the actress, from the success- 
ive scenes in the comedy based upon the novel 
which she lately, and so successfully, has 
produced before the public. Itis an exquisite 
edition and the pictures, being photographs 
from life, havea spirit and felicity not often 
attained in purely imaginative illustrations. 


RELIGIOUS 


The late Dr. Abel Stevens, author of An 
Abridged History of American Mathodism, is 
the author of a supplementary History of 
American Methodism [Eaton & Mains. $1.50) 
for which the Methodist Book Concern stands 
sponsor. It brings down the regord from 1866 
to 1890 and sets forth in a popular and reada- 
ble manner the rapid development of the 
Methodist Episc »pal Church during the period 
covered. It abounds in fact and figures, con- 
tains portraits of a number of the bishops and 
is a useful book in every way. ——God and the 
People and Other Sermons (W. B. Ketcham. 
$1.50] is the sixth collection of published dis- 
courses preached by Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrill of 
New York. Like its predecessors it is a 
volume of earnest, inspiring sermons aimed 
straight at men and women as they are, more 
practical than profound, but always providing 
strong thought for the reader and containing 
many passages of glowing fervor. These are 
the sort of sermons that young men like to 
read if they read sermons at all. 

Another volume of sermons is Great Sinners 
of the Bib'e [Eaton & Mains. $1 50], by Dr. 
L. A. Banks. The writer has an easy and 
popular manner of expression, which renders 
his sermons instantly intelligible and practi- 
cally impressive. He makes free use of anec- 
dote and other illustrations. It is not a spe- 
cially learned or eloquent kind of preaching 
which these discourses illustrate, but it is ex- 
ceedingly practical.—-Prof. A. R. Wells is 
the author of another excellent book for young 
people, Sermons in Stones [Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. $1.00], indeed the young people 
need not expect to monopolize such a book. 
In large measure the contents have been 
printed before, and to some extent in our own 
columns. They are short essays in which 
facts in nature are used to point moral and 
spiritual truth with direct reference to every- 
day needs. They are sensible and helpful. 
We commend the book heartily. 
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Professor Wells’s little annual, The Endeav- 
orers’ Daily Companion, likewise is ready for 
1900. We do not know of any publication 
dealing with Y. P. S. C. E. methods and top- 
ics likely to prove as helpful as this pocket 
volume. I+ is a compendium of information 
for all Christian Endeavorers. The author’s 
treatment of the service subjects is original 
and suggestive. The material along lines of 
practical work is carefully arranged—often 
under the head of an appropriate topic, as the 
Forward Movement, and Temperance, when 
missions and reforms are to be considered. 

Mr. George L. Woed has written a Life of 
St. Paul for the Young [G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
50 cents]. It is a carefully studied chrono- 
logical narrative and exposition of the prin- 
cipal teachings of the apostle, expressed in 
simple language and successfully adapted to 
instruct and interest. It is freely illustrated 
with pictures and maps, and will do good 
service. —The Berean Senior, Intermediate 
and Beginners Question Books on the Inter- 
national Lessons for 1900 [Eaton & Mains. 
Each 15 cents] do their usual work in their 
usual excellent manner. : 


STORIES 


Mrs. Burton Harrison has drawn two ani- 
mated pictures in The Circle of a Century 
(Century Co. $125]. Each is self complete, 
yet each supplements the other and is the 
more effective because of their mutual rela- 
tion. The one is colonial, the other up to date 
in conception and treatment, and together 
they form a spirited and enjoyable whole. It 
represents the author at her best. — It is a 
slight but bright and keen little society sketch 
which Albert Lee calls He, She and They 
{Harper & Bros. $1.00). It is an amusing 
satire upon certain social practices, e. g., that 
of giving and returning wedding or holiday 
gifts from merely conventional motives. It 
is rich in fair hits. 

A little South American republic, a schem: 
ing, unscrupulous president with a lovely 
daughter, a wealthy English socialist, master 
of a prosperous colony established within the 
borders of the country and divers more or 
less admirable or despicable other personages 
appear and disappear dramatically in The 
Man and His Kingdom [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1 00], by E. P. Oppenheim. It is a readable 
but not very probable story, interesting with- 
out being thrilling.——Several strong and un- 
hackneyed stories by Charles Waldstein are 
grouped in The Surface of Things [Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25). The author has real 
literary ability, and his readers will thank 
him for entertaining them pleasantly.—— 
Equal gratitude will be extended to Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith for The Other Fellow 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50), in which a 
dozen short stories apparently embody his 
own observations or experiences in the West. 
They are spirited portrayals of natural, and 
occasionally original, and always interesting 
types of human nature in more or less inter- 
esting circumstances, 

Mrs. Rath McEnery. Stuart has gathered a 
number of her admirable stories into a little 
book, Holly and Pizen [Century Co. $1.25). 
The Southwestern part of our country is the 
scene, and whites and colored people alike 
appear as actors. The stories are full of 
humor and also of pathos and are striking 
and successful character sketches. They are 
exceedingly readable and praiseworthy. 

JUVENILE 


One of the best stories of adventure of the 
season is W. O. Stoddard’s Ulric, the Jarl 
[Eaton & Mains. $1.50). The attempt to rep- 
resent the hero as one of the two thieves cru- 
cified with our Lord is inartistic and lame. 
Ulric was no thief and knew it. Indeed, he 
had no sense of having been guilty of any 
heinous sins. But the early interviews of the 
hero with Jesus are well conceived, and, with 
this exception, the book is a dramatic and 
striking portrayal of the spirit and life of the 
old Norse vikings. Their proud, free, daring 
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spirit comes out finely.——Loyal Hearts and 
True [F. A. Stokes Co, $1.50), by Ruth Og- 
den, deals with some bright children con- 
cerned to a considerable extent in the events 
of our late war with Spsin. They are ren- 
dered decidedly interesting and the boys and 
girls will like to read about them. 

Little Jim Crow and Other Stories (Century 
Co. $1.25] is by Clara Morris and tells of the 
feelings and doings of some children, such as 
one may see daily and such as every one likes 
to meet, and their feelings and actions are 
worked into a series of first-rate sketches. He 
who reads one will read all.—The Island 
Impossible (Little, Brown & Co. $150), by 
Harriet Morgan, is fantastic and funny and 
entertaining from cover to cover. It is a cap- 
ital story, well conceived and well told and 
most attractively illustrated. 

Marguerite Bouvet’s Tales of an Old Chateau 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. $125] has been illus- 
trated by Helen M. Armstrong. It conveys in 
a dainty and graceful fashion to the American 
reader several pleasant stories of the better 
class originating in Franee. The artist has 
caught the spirit of the sketches admirably, 
and both text and pictures are gratifying ina 
high degree——In The Loom of Destiny 
(Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25] are gathered a 
series of short stories which originally ap- 
peared in Ainslee’s Magazine. The hero isa 
sturdy urchin and the book narrates with vi- 
vacity many experiences Of himself and his 
friends. The stories teem with boyish life 
and spirit and deal both with the worse and 
the better elements and aspects of juvenile 
life. The charm of the book is that Teddy 
and the others are all real. Indeed, it may 
make some people sad to remember that they 
are 80 real. 

Stories of Maine [American Book Co. 60 
cents] is by Sophie Swett, and is a collection 
of short historical sketches taken from the 
annals of the State of Maine, and in the ro- 
mantic and dramatic elements of history cer- 
tainly few States surpass the one which has 
supplied these materinis. Theauthor has made 
good selections and skillful use of them and 
her book is full of lasting interest.——Jo- 
hanna Speyri’s Heidi (Ginn & Co. 75 cents], 
an old favorite, has been retranslated from 
the thirteenth German edition, by Helen B 
Dole. Itis a charming and standard story and 
this translation does full justice to the grace 
and spirit of the orizinal.——A Sweet Little 
Maid [O. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00] is another 
book by Amy E. Blanchard, who well under- 
stands how to tell picturesque and pleasant sto- 
ries for the entertainment of the younger chil- 
dren. They will welcome and appreciate this 
new effort of hers and reward it. 

Spanish Pegoy (H. 8S. Stone & Co. $1.50) 
is a new story by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, dealing with Abraham Lincoln and the 
Illinois of his boyhood. In her own charac- 
teristic fashion the author has reproduced the 
atmosphere of the place and the time with 
some special features, striking and effective. 
It is handsomely illustrated and bound.—— 
The pictures are almost startling in their bril- 
liancy in The Wonderful Stories of Jane and 
John [H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50]. Gertrude 
Smith is responsible for the stories and Alice 
Woods for the decorations. The stories are 
sprightly and vivacious and the book is cap- 
tivating from cover to cover.—— Messrs. E. P. 
Datton & Co. have published Honor Bright, 
by Mary C. Rowsell; Tattine, by Ruth Ogden; 
The Voyage of the Mary Adair, by Frances 
E. Crompton; and The Kingfisher’s Egg and 
Other Stories, by L. T. Meade and others 
[Each 50cents]. Apparently they form a series 
of Christmas books for the boys and girls. 
They are fascinating as stories and most at- 
tractively and skillifally illustrated. 

A Junior's Experiencesin Missionary Lands 
[F. H. Revell Co, 50 cents], by Mrs. R. B. 
Comegys, Jr., describes thé interest in mis- 
sions and the experience in missionary travel 
and observation of certain young people. It 
is a capital example of effective presentation 
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of facts in which young people do not ordi- 
narily take sufficient interest, and would be 
a good book for the Sunday school library, 
where it would be much read.——Six little 
books, Circumstances Alter Cases, The Little 
Black and Tan, A Little Colored Boy, Alma’s 
Roses, Jocko and I and Old Mr. Diz, are is- 
sued together in a box as the Morning Side 
Stories [Eaton & Mains. $1.50]. They con- 
tain miscellaneous stories, short and telling, 
and are prettily illustrated.——Six more vol- 
umes, at the same price and ‘from the same 
publishers, are the Golden Rod Stories, which 
include A Little Street Boy, A Tale of Two 
Monkeys, Little Muddy Roads, Bunny Run- 
away, Polly’s Ticket and A Little Song. The 
younger children will find their wants well 
understood and provided for in these issues. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


A memorable pamphlet, alike because of its 
subject and its inherent interest, is Professor 
Park and his Pupils, prepared by the late 
Dr. D. L. Furber and others and issued by 
Samuel Usher. It has an introdaction by 
Dr. Storrs, several sonnets by Pres, J. E. 
Rankin, a biographical sketch by Rev. G. R. 
W. Scott, D. D , a large selection from letters 
sent to Prof. Park on the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of his birthday by friends and former 
pupils, his Declaration of Faith, extracts 
from his pamphlet on The Associate Creed of 
Andover Seminary, a paper by Dr. Joseph 
Cook on Prof. Park and his Pupils, another 
by Prof. G. F. Wright on Prof. Park’s Place 
Among American Theologians, and one by 
Rev. A. W. Kelly on Prof. Park in his Study, 
as well as a letter by Prof. Park in 1887 on 
Current Religious Perils. There also are 
seven portraits of him with one of Mrs. Park 
and a picture of theirhome. The publication 
is a worthy tribute to its beloved and honored 
subject. 

Certain Famous Actors of Today in Amer- 
ica IL. C. Pege & Co. $150] are sketched by 
Mr. L. C. Strang very agreeably. Most of 
their portraits are supplied, some of them in 
character. Among them are Joseph Jefferson, 
Richard Mansfield, E. H. Sothern, John Drew, 
William H. Crane, Stuart Robson and Sol 
Smith Russell. The sketches are short, bat 
well adapted to their purpose, and the book is 
both informing and entertaining. — A collec- 
tion of short sketches, nearly forty in number, 
makes up a volume, True Stories of Heroic 
Lives [Fank & Wagnalls Co. $1.00), in which 
men and women of the present century, who 
have distinguished themselves for heroism in 
one or another way, are described. Among 
the subjects of these papers are Lincoln, 
Tolstoi, Zola, Governor Roosevelt, Booker T. 
Washington, Genera] Wolseley, Carl Schurz 
and others. The sketches are short and 
graphic, and many portraits and other illas- 
trations appear. 

Two addresses by W. M. Salter make up a 
little book, Walt Whitman [S. Burns Weston. 
25 cents], which embody studies of Whitman’s 
writings and influence, and possess interest 
for those who care to determine Whitman’s 
place in literature and life. The defense of 
Whitman either as a poet or a moralist is neo- 
essarily labored, but what the author has to 
say is worth considering ——John Brown 
(Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents], by J. E. 
Chamberlin, is another volume in the series 
called Beacon Biographies of Eminent Amer- 
icans. It is the story of the life of the famous 
abolitionist agitator tersely told, and bound 
into a neat little volume with a bibliography 
and a portrait. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold has rendered a real 
service by writing her little book, Reading 
and How to Teach It [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$100], She advocates a high standard as far 
as material is concerned, and her book is a 
masterpiece in its way.——The principal work 
of Christina Rossetti, The Face of the Waters, 
has been gleaned by W. M. L. Jay for selec- 
tions with which to make up a little volame 
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“ealled Reflected Lights (KE. P. Datton & Co. 
$1.25). They are arranged in the customary 
fashion in which prose and poetical excerpts 
are grouped together for daily reading, with 
the exception of the fact that in this volume 
no dates are introduced. The book is rich in 
earnest thought and spirituality.——Dr. F. S. 
Sill, in A Year Book of Colonial Times [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25], has compiled a little 
collection of interesting facts taken from our 
early history, accompanying each statement 
by a chort extract from some well-known au- 
thor. The book is prettily gotten up.—— 
School Hygiene [O. W. Bardeen. $1.50) dis- 
cusses a subject to which more attention 
should be given. ‘ This book is by Dr. Ludwig 
Kotelman, and has been translated by Prof. 
J. A. Bergstrém and Edward Conradi. It 
deals with all sides of the question in a sensi- 
ble and serviceable way. 

Two or three nature books are at hand. 
One is Nature Pictures by American Poets 
(Macmillan Co. $1.25], edited by Annie R. 
Marble. It is a choice collection of the best 
American representative poetry, suggested by 
natural facts and phenomena, and contains 
much which is classic. As a collection it is 
one of the very best.——Another volume is 
Ways of Wood Folk [Ginn & Co.], by W. J. 
Long. It tells of birds and animals, their 
habits and peculiarities and is a storehouse of 
pleasant information which all young folks 
ought to possess.——Still another volume is 
Littie Wanderers [Ginn & Co. 45 cents], by 
Margaret W. Morley, telling about the travel 
of plants and seeds. It is illustrated prettily. 

Lovers of Wagner, especially those who fre- 
quent the opera, will appreciate the analytical 
and critical force as well as the appreciative 
spirit of Wotan, Siegfried and Brunhilde 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Anna A. Chapin. 
It tells the story of the dramas afresh and 
with the zest of the genuine enthusiast. 

Prof. J. A. Harrison has edited Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné [Ginn & Co. 75 cents] for 
the Modern International Language series. 
The usual notes and other helps are intro- 
duced. 

A new volume in the Cambridge Literatuft 
series is The Iliad of Homer, Books L. VI, 
AXII. and XXIV. [B. H. Sanborn & Co. 
40 cents], edited by Philip Gentner in the 
usual neat and compact form. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Doubleday & McClure Co. have just 
published Our Foes at Home [$1.00], in which 
Mr. H. H. Lusk discusses issues and perils, 
warning the American people against impend- 
ing dangers and seeking to qualify them to 
face some which cannot be escaped and now 
must be encountered. It deals at some length 
with the fact that the land has been largely 
appropriated by capitalists, and gives much 
space to questions of taxation and monopoly. 
He believes thoroughly in popular rule, and is 
not without hope that the outcome in this 
country will be all that the warmest admirers 
of America anticipate, but the dangers which 
threaten the welfare of the body politic loom 
before his mind in large proportions, and 
seem to us to be magnified unduly, although 
we do not faii to appreciate their tremendous 
significance. Possibly Mr. Lusk, who appar- 
ently is not an American by birth, exagger- 
ates our dangers more than he would were he 
anative. Yet it may be that possibly he can 
judge us better than we can judge ourselves. 
At any rate his book is thoughfu), comprehen- 
sive and suggestive, and to read it can only do 
good. 

A new volume of the International Scien- 
tific series is Evolution by Atrophy [D. Apple 
ton &Co. $1.50). it has been translated by 
Mr. Chalmers Mitchell, from the French of 
Jean De Moor, Jean Massord and Professor 
Emil van der -Velde. It is a factor in a 
scheme for research work in general sociology 
elaborated in 1894, and is a comprebensive 
study, side by side, of biological and sociolog- 
ical facte, the results being co-ordinated and 
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combined sometimes somewhat arbitrarily. 
The position taken is that in nature’ some or- 
ganisms cease in time to do any work, and 
then tend to disappear. The same principle 
holds in sociology, say these writers, and they 
point out with some effect the gradual disap- 
pearance of old customs, traditions and insti- 
tutions. This degeneracy is as legitimate a 
feature of evolution as any other, but has 
been greatly overlooked, the popular idea be- 
ing that evolution consists in a steady and 
generally uninterrupted progress forward. 
The educational world will find this work 
suggestive. Although it does not treat its 
subject with the fullness which we should 
welcome, it does outline a state of things 
which is important and interesting. It shows 
that evolution is retrogressive as well as pro- 
gressive, and that in sociology artificial selec- 
tion rather than natural is the dominating 
agent. 

Dr. David Gregg recently spent six months 
abroad, and New Epistles from Old Lands 
[E. B. Treat & Co. $150] contains a series of 
sermons preached to his people after his re- 
turn. The personal element is the chief. The 
experiences themselves vary little from those 
of others, although the book possesses the in- 
terest inhering in all narratives of the travels 
of intelligent, high-minded tourists. It will 
be much enjoyed by the author’s large circle of 
friends and parishioners.——T welve sketches, 
originally printed in the Outlook, by Blanche 
W. Bellamy, form the volume, Twelve English 
Poets [Ginn & Co. 85 cents], in which the 
lives are narrated and the poetry is sampled 
of the most distinguished English poets. It 
will help young people to enter intelligently 
into their writings at a greater length.—Mr. 
C. W. Chesnutt has prepared a little volume 
in the Beacon Biography series about Freder- 
ick Douglass (Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents). 
It narrates his well-known and significant 
history briefly but sufficiently, and there is a 
fine portrait of Mr. Douglass, as well as a 
chronological table of his life. It is an appre- 
ciative sketch.—Another volume in this 
series is Aaron Burr [75 cents], by H. C. Mer- 
win. It is equally well studied and written. 


NOTES 


—— Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing the in- 
troductions to the volumes of the new edition 
of the Bronté novels. 

—— Hall Caine used to be the secretary of 
Dante Rossetti. Before that he was a poorly 
paid journsiist. 

— Mr. F. Marion Crawford is said to have 
written every word of every one of his nov- 
els with the same penholder. Evidently he 
knows a good thing when he gets it. 


— Lieut. Winston Churchill, the English 
soldier, journalist and novelist, who was cap- 
tured by the Boers on the occasion of General 
Gatacre’s recent repulse, has escaped from 
their custody. 

—— The Century Company’s annual exhibi- 
tion of original drawings for illustrations of 
The Century Magazine is one of the events in 
the New York art world. It is now open at 
518 Fifth Avenue. It includes a hundred 
drawings and is well worth a visit. 


—— The late Grant Allen is said to have 
written more than two volumes for each year 
of his adult life. Mr. G. A. Henty appears to 
write three per year. That is why neither, 
excellent work although each does, ever has 
risen to the front ranks of authorship. Mr. 
Allen sometimes wrote under his own name 
and sometimes used a nom de plume. 


— In addition to the discontinuation of 
The Round Table, as a result of the Messrs. 
Harper & Bros.’ difficalties, Mrs. Sangster 
has been succeeded by J. H. Sears as editor of 
Harper’s Bazar and H. L. Nelson by H. C. 
Paine as editor of Harper’s Weekly. Albert 
Lee, editor of The Round Table, however, is 
to have charge of a new magazine, probably 
to be called The Franklin Square. 





—— It is hoped that, in spite of the grave 
difficulty of so doing, it may: prove possible 
for some one else to ‘the late Dr. 
John C. Ropes’s History of the Civil War. 
He left a great deal of material, and enough 
of it to make almost another volume had been 
prepared, as well as some notes for succeed- 
ing volumes. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
his publishers, are negotiating with an emi- 
nent historical author to undertake the task. 
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I do not know whether friendships wear out, 
like clothes—not if they are kept in repair and 
are not too violent. Then they last, and are a 
great comfort in this weary world.—Dr. Jow- 
ett. 
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Comparatively few persons are aware of 
the amount and the nature of the work al- 
ready begun in the islands for which the 
United States have recently become respon- 
sible. The effort is herewith made to present 
the facts up to date touching the undertak- 
ings of all denominations. 


PORTO RICO 


There sailed out of New York Harbor the 
other day six teachers bound for San Juan, 
Uncle Sam generously carried them thither 
in one of. his transports, but the American 
Missionary Association and Congregational 
churches made their acceptance of Uncle 
Sam’s offer possible. A superintendent and 
two teachers had preceded them, and had 
arranged, under direction of the association, 
for schools at a suburb of San Juan and at 
Lares. In charge of the school at Santurce, 
San Juan, is Prof. C. B. Scott. There are i125 
pupils. On Sundays Professor Scott conducts 
a Sunday school, and he hag also organized a 
Christian Endeavor Society. Lares is a moun- 
tain town in Aguidilla province. The school 
was opened there last week with 200 pupils. 
The school seats were conveyed up the moun- 
tains on backs of ponies, the Lares municipal- 
ity paying the cost. The course of study may 
have to be modified for a time to accommodate 
it even to the best of those who apply, but the 
aim of these schools is normal work—the train- 
ing of teachers for public and other schools. 

The association has also entered upon evan- 
gelistic work by sending Rev. John H Ed- 
wards, a former missionary in Mexico, into 
the island. In perfect command of Spanish, 
he is visiting the eastern part, where few 
missionaries have gone. He reports a more 
ready welcome for evangelistic services, Bible 
readings and song services than he expected. 
Among the more intelligent he says he finds 
little interest in the Roman Church, and an 
awakening desire for something better. 


Presbyterians, through their Home Board, 


are getting work in Purto Rico well estab- 
lished. Mayaguez was the first point occupied. 
Rev. M. J. Caldwell-is there with three teach- 
ers. The Synod of l[owa guaranteed the sup- 
port of Dr. J. M. Greene, and he has been sent 
to San Juan, with a promise of such helpers 
as the situation demands. Rev. J. L. Under- 
wood of Illinois has jast been commissioned 
for Ponceand will begin work there in Janu- 
ary. Thus the three principal cities of the 
island will be occupied by strong and experi- 
enced workers, all of whom are able to preach 
in Spanish. : 

In Porto Rico Baptists North are working 
through their home missionary society. A 
chapel has been bought at Rio Piedras, the San 
Juan suburb, and fitted up. A church has 
been organized and baptisms have taken place. 
Rev. H. P. McCormick is in charge, assisted 
by Miss Ida Hayes and Menuel Le Bron, a 
native helper. At Ponce Rev. A. B. Rudd is 
assisted by Mrs. Duggan, and they report quite 
as promising outlook as at San Juan. 

Disciples of Christ have Rev. J. A. Erwin 
and wifeand twoteachersin San Juan. They 
have a church service and a day school, both 
prosperous. 

Supported by United Brethren in Christ, 
Rey. and Mre. H. N. Haffman have opened a 
day and a night school in Ponce. The attend- 
ance is sixty, part free and part pay pupils, 
and sO many more are applying for admission 
that larger quarters are to be secured. A 
religious service held on Sundays in a hall is 
well attended and a permanent congregation 
is forming. Spanish and English are em- 
ployed in both church services and schools. 

There is a prosperous Episcopal work in 
San Juan and another in Ponce, Atthe former 
Rev. Henry A. Brown, who was chaplain of 
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the Rough Riders, is in charge, and at the 
head of all work on the island is Rev. G. B. 
Pratt. 

Y. M. C. A. work in San Juan continues to 
grow and is now looking toward permanency. 
A building, with restaurant, has long been 
maintained and recently an assembly hall near 
by has been rented. 

CUBA 


The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety has sent Rey. E. P. Herrick to Havana, 
where he has started services and where he 
reports the outlook for Christian effort ex- 
ceedingly favorable. He has a promising 
Sunday school, finds the children bright- 
faced and eager to learn and has undertaken 
the task of training a band of native young 
men to do work among their fellows. Rev. 
Alfred De Barritt has a church and Sunday 
school at Vedado, three miles out from the 
center of Havana. He also reports encourag- 
ing progress. A meeting held recently by 
him at Guanahay, thirty miles from Havana, 
was largely attended, the room being crowded 
with two congregations the same night. 

The Baptists are represented at Santiago by 
Rev. H. R. Mosely, general missionary for 
eastern Cuba. He has a church having about 
150 members. Property has been bought in 
the heart of the city and remodeled, the 
whole being now worth about $10,000. Mr. 
Mosely has a day and a Sunday school, and is 
assisted by Teofilo Barocio, a Mexican of large 
experience in mission work. A Mr. Calejo is 
at work at Manzanillo, and Rev. Mr. Carlyle 
is about to start for Guantanamo, where a 
church has been organized with fifty mem- 
bers. Dr. Diaz reports steady progress in 
Havana, and a better general material con- 
dition of the Caban people. Work has been 
started in Matanzas and Santa Clara, and is 
about to be * in Pinar dei Rio. 

Southern Methodists find a demand for 
teachers of English in both Havana and 
Cienfuegos, and are doing everything in their 
power to meet the opportunities in these 
cities. They have a promising society in 
Matanzas, but say that the Roman Charch is 
straining every nerve to retain its hold. Rev. 
Dr. Falwood is the superintendent of the 
Cuban Methodist Mission, and is assisted by 
Messrs. MacDonnell and Leland and Miss 
Thrower. A professor in the University of 
Havana is cue of the pupils in the Methodist 
school. Preaching seryices in Spanish are 
maintained at Havana, and a church is about 
to be organized. Cienfuegos has had preach- 
ing services in Spanish since July. Now 
there is a church with forty-five members, 
and promise of rapid growth. Rev. W. E. 
Sewell is in charge. He has a day school 
with twenty-four pupils. The organist of his 
church is a talented young Cuban woman, a 
convert. Methodists North have not begun 
work in either Cuba or Porto Rico, but their 
missionary society has voted $10,000 toward 
doing so. 

Episcopalians are laboring in Havana 
through Jose R. Pena, who, as layman, 
maintained a service during the entire war, 
although imprisoned twice and compelled 
to meet in an upper room near midnight. 
He has been admitted as a candidate for or- 
ders, and his mission is prosperous. Another 
service has been started in the main part of 
the city. In Matanzas a hospital has been 


opened which accommodates 140 orphans. . 


Rey. L. C. McPherson and wife, representing 
the Disciples of Christ, have recently reached 
Havana. In both Cuba and Porto Rico this 
denomination is laying much stress upon eda- 
cational work. In Havana Y. M. O. A. serv- 
ices have been held for some time in a room 
in Cabanas prison, where many a poor fellow 
has spent his last night on earth. 


— 
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Christian Activities in Our New Possessions 


A Survey of the Work Actually Initiated in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Through their Foreign Board Presbyterian 
churches are increasing their force in the 
Philippines as rapidly as possible. Only two 
workers are there now, but more are to be 
sent in order to be on hand when peace comes 
and the islands open up to American ideas. 
Until that time they are to study the dialects 
and: educational and religious conditions. 
Presbyterians and Baptists, the latter through 
their Missionary Union, have agreed to divide 
the Philippine field, the first named working 
in Luzon and the last named in the islands to 
the South, among the Visayans. No workers 
have yet been sent, however, by the Baptist 
Union. 

The Methodist Board has voted $2,000 te 
Bishop Thoburn toward the erection of a 
church in Manila. Services have been held in 
Manila, in the Filipino Theater there, since 
last February. 

An army chaplain in the Philippines, who 
is a Disciple of Christ, has done some prelimi- 
nary work, and the foreign society of that de- 
nomination is preparing to send, by January, 
some missionaries to assist him and to under- 
take permanent work. 

Episcopalians have in Manila an organized 
mission, with a priest and a Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew man in eharge. A celebration of 
the holy communion in Spanish is attended 
by from fifteen to, twenty persons, and the 
regular services by.from seventy-five to one 
hundred. The work is also among the hospi- 
tals. A brotherhood man is in charge of a 
tent at the front, and Bishop Potter of New 
York and Rev. Percy S. Grant of the Church 
of the Ascension, New York, a sub-committee 
of the General Convention committee on the 
increased responsibilities of the church, are 
now in Manila looking into conditions there. 

In the Y. M. C. A. headquarters in Manila 
the preachers are Rev. Messrs. Rodgers and 
Hibbard, the local Presbyterian missionaries. 
Services are held in English for the most part 
and for soldiers, but in one service in Spanish 
there is an average attendance of about fifty. 
In October a room in Cavite barracks war 
placed at the association’s disposal by Captain 
Greene, and forty-five marines attended the 
first service, Anassociation traveling library 
has been placed at Cavite. Owing to active 
work by the soldiers on the firing line, it has, 
of late, been impossible for the association to 
do more than supply regular chaplains with 
books and other reading matter. 


TABLE SHOWING DENOMINATIONAL 
LOCATIONS 


IN PORTO RICO 

Organizations 

Congregationalists 
Presbyterians 


Stations 
Santurce, Lares 
{Pen Juan, Mayagues 
nce 





Po 
Raptists (North) San Juan, Ponce 
Disciples of Christ San Ju 
iscopallans San Juan, Ponce 
nited Brethren in Christ Ponce 
Y. M. O. A. San Juan 
Congregationalists oe Lif 
avana 
Havaua, Santiago 
Guantanamo 
Baptists —*—— 
a 
—* om = 
Havana, Vlenfuegos 
Methodists {ean eg 
prseepe’iane Havava, Matansas 
Di.ctples of Christ Havana 
X. M. O. A. Havana 
THE PHILIPPINES 
Presbyterians Manila 
tists Visas ans 
Methodists Manila 
peeopaiaes Manila 
V. M. 0. A. 
E. M. @ 





Never, if you can help it, read a poor book. 
By a poor book I mean a weak book, a thin 
book, a book in which the facts are loosely or 
inaceurately stated or are ill-arranged, a book 
in which the ideas are either. vague or com mon- 
place.—James Bryce. 
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A Broadside of Connecticut News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., Norwich; J. W. Cooper, D.D., New Britain; J. S. Ives, 


The appointment of 
“ Are Two Better Roy, H. B. Roberts to 
— the secretaryship of the 
Connecticut Bible Society, which gives 
great satisfaction, brings up the question 
of uniting this ancient body with the 
Connecticut Sunday School Association, 
which is doing some similar work. The 
Bible Society is older and has invested 
funds from bequests, whose disposition 
would make necessary some change in 
the charter. Both agencies aim to reach 
the neglected parts of the state through 
Christian visitation. Both are unde- 
nominational but are strongly supported 
by Congregational churches. 


The paper by Rev. H. H. 
A Discussion on Kelsey at the Hartford 
ia ae Central Association has 
been widely quoted by the press. That 
something should be done to prevent the 
army of “rounders” or “repeaters” is 
freely admitted—an admission that the 
present law does not reach the difficulty. 
During eight months»in Hartford sixty- 
four persons were arrested 250 times! One 
man in New Haven has‘been the round of 
the court and the jail 200 times! Public 
sentiment must be awakened till our legis- 
lators are prepared to inaugurate better 
methods. The state necds a reformatory. 
This means an added expense at the be- 
ginning but a saving both of men and 
money in the end. 


In the line of enrichment of the service of 
the Lord’s house, which is deservedly receiv- 
ing more and more attention, the order of 
service used by Rev. J. H. Grant in Center 
Church, Meriden, may be he)pful to other 
pastors. As the organ prelude ceases, the 
minister rises—the congregation also — and 
reads or repeats passages of Scripture, which 
constitute a “‘ prayer of confession,” the choir 
follows with a brief response and the minister 
then gives a few “‘ promises of pardon.”’ This 
might be varied, if a printed form were used, 
by making it a responsive exersise. Then all 
join in the doxology. * 





Litchfield County has a unique organization 
known as the Litchfield County University 
Club, which brings together ministers, law- 
yers, doctors, professors and other college 
men. It enjoys a semiannual social, literary 
and gastronomic feast, the last occasion being 
at Torrington. Much is expected of such a 
body of men, once thoroughly fused, in the 
exertion of a strong educational and moral in- 
fluence. 





Secretary Ives of the Missionary Society, 
since assuming office Nov. 1, has visited the 
following churches: Meriden, First and Cen- 
ter; South Meriden; Stratford; Mianus; 
Bridgeport, Park Street, Swedish and King’s 
Highway; Eastford; Abington; West Hart- 
land; Riverton; Naugatuck, Swedish; Co- 
lumbia; Liberty Hill Mission; Lebanon; 
East Hampton; Trumbull and Bethany Mis- 


sion. He will be giad to make engagements. 


with any of the pastors. 





4. French pastor laboring among Canadians 
in. the state remarked recently to his breth- 
ren that they knew nothing at all of real pas- 
toral duty. He himself not only acted as 
society’s committee, treasurer and sexton to 
his church, but wrote all the letters for his 
flock, settled cases out of court, and was evep 


Hartford; J. C. Goddard, Salisbury 


asked by a parishioner to select a wife for 
him. That man earns his salary. 





There are in Connecticut these foreign 
churches: Eighteen Swedish, two Danish, 
one German, one French, one Hungarian and 
missions among the Italians and Armenians. 
The problem of the peoples from other lands 
is a large and increasing one. It is a startling 
fact that not less than one-half the population 
of New Haven is foreign born, among them 
10,000 Italians and 12,000 Russian Jews. 





The Anniversary at Cheshire, Ct. 


The church at Cheshire, Ct., was organ- 
ized in 1724 with twenty-six members by 
Rev. Messrs. Nathaniel Chauncy and Samuel 
Whittlesey. Its first pastor, for forty-three 
years, was Rev. Samuel Hall, an “old light” 
at the time of the Dana controversy. A plain 
building erected at the first served until 1738, 
when the second edifice was erected and the 
present one was built in 1827, the chapel being 
added in 1876. There have been twelve in- 
stalled pastors and eleven who have served 





REV. JAMES P. HOYT 


for different periods. Among the most be- 
loved was Dr. Daniel March, until recent 
years pastor at Woburn, Mass. Rev. J. S. 
C. Abbott, well known as a writer, served the 
church for a short time. 

The present pastor, Rev. J. P. Hoyt, came 
to this field in 1890 and has had marked suc- 
cess. He has received 153 new members. 
While known as a conservative in his adher- 


-ence to Biblicai truth and doctrine, he is lib- 


eral in accepting changes which tend to in- 
crease the vitality and usefalness of the min- 
istry. Heisa graduate of Yale College with 
the degree of M. A. and of Yale Divinity 
School. He was a classical teacher, principal 
and author before entering the ministry and is 
strong especially as a ‘‘ gospel preacher.” He 
is a descendant of an early Puritan minister 
of New England, Rev. George Phillips. 

The anniversary exercises were held Dec. 
10, a delegation from the parent church in 
Wallingford attending. A pleasant feature 
of the service was the presentation of four 
silver offertory plates inscribed with the 
names of recently deceased members who 
were descendants of the founders of the 
church. Letters were read from former mem- 
bers and pastors. The pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Hoyt, delivered a brief address and a hymn was 
sung which was composed for the occasion by 
Professor Paddock. In the evening the pas- 
tor reviewed the history and growth of the 
church. The choir rendered several old tunes 
and hymns. 

A fact worthy of remark is that the be 
nevolences, including legacies and gifts to 
worthy objects, since 1860 amounts to over 
$80,000, During these175 years eighteen min- 

sters are known to have been trained in the 


> 


church and town. The church is today pros- 
perous and united under the present pastor 


and looks with hope to the future. 
Cc. 8. M. 


The Connecticut Which Now Is 
BY REV. JOHN CALVIN GODDARD 


The Connecticut which now is measures 
only one hundred miles by fifty, but it is the 
most Congregational spot on earth. Every 
one of its 168 towns, save two, has from one to 
seventeen churches of our order, making the 
average about two to a town. if one should 
throw a stone within our borders, it would 
run greater chance of hitting a Congregation- 
alist than anywhere else in America, accord- 
ing to the eleventh census; for, although our 
membership is below that of Massachusetts, 
there are more of us to the square mile, and 
sixty-three regiments in all. Other states can 
get along with only one seminary, but Con- 
necticut has two divinity schools, and every 
thing handsome about them. As an iota di- 
vided the Eastern and the Western Churches, 
so another letter once divided these two into 
the respective camps of Taylerism and Tyler- 
ism. No other state can claim a missionary 
organization as old as the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, aged 101 years, while the ven- 
erable General State Association leads all 
ministerial bodies in its 19ist year. As for 
Congregational colleges, in the language of 
Webster, ‘‘ Look at Yale University, there she 
stands!’ And there stands New Haven with 
its 6,800 church members, one of the leading 
denominational strongholds in the nation. 
There stands the unbroken sisterhood of 
churches that withstood the Unitarian defec- 
tion so grandly that only one broke away, 
while there are but two of the latter order in 
our state today. Yes, Congregationalists do 
well to be proud of this “right little, tight lit- 
tle’? common wealth. 

The Congregationalists of Connecticut are 
well born. Kings have been their nursing 
fathers. The first towns organized, Hartford 
and vicinity, were nourished by such an one 
as Thomas, the judicious Hooker; the last 
town organized was Colebrook, by Jonathan 
Edwards the younger. The early churches 
applied to the pastorate the ancient rule, 
** And when Saul saw any strong man or any 
valiant man, he took him untohim.” Bellamy 
of Bethlehem kept a divinity school before 
there was any other in the land, filling, not a 
chair only, but, as Dr. Holmes would say, ‘‘a 
whole settee.” Of Backus it was said by a 
traveler, ‘“‘I saw a man up in Connecticut 
who had half a bushel of brains.”” And Bel- 
lamy and Backus, with Beecher and Bacon 
and Bushnell, helped make that swarm of B’s 
that fed their people with honey out of the 
rock. They wrote books by the shelf; they 
kept academies in their “‘ front spare room ”’; 
they refused calls that made metropolitan 
committees make a noise like a dog and go 
round about the city. Congyegationalism is 
wont to go softly before Presbyterians in 
New York today, but when in 1754 a Presby- 
terian church sent a delegation to a little 
Litchfield town of 800 to get its pastor, after 
four days’ deliberation the council refused to 
let him go, ‘‘ although we heartily commiser- 
ate the destitute and melancholy circam- 
stances of the Presbyterian congregation in 
New York.” 

The parson is no longer what his name once 
implied—“‘the person” of the village—he is 
an item in the census. They have lowered 
his pulpit even from a point near heaven to a 
point nearer the congregation. Vor there has 
been a notable change in the personnel of 
these towns—the foreigner has arrivea, the 
Jebusite from Germany, the Hivite from 
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French Canada, the Hittite from Sweden and 
the Hit-him-agin-ite from Erin. People can 
remember when there was nota gentleman 
from Cork in town; now the small farms 
are bought up by them, their men make the 
bulk of our day laborers, their girls board in 
our best families, The largest ecclesiastical 
plant in town is frequently the priest’s. A 
recent canvass of New Haven disclosed a 
Catholic population of fifty per cent., while 
12,000 of the reniainder were Jewish. All of 
the hill towns suffer from “the drain of gold,” 
that is, the loss of young men. This leaves 
a large list of young women with us, some of 
whom have to look even longer than the servant 
of Elijah for something ‘‘ about the size of a 
man’s hand.” It leaves also an overplus of 
elderly people. There is more wealth, how- 
ever, than formerly and more people living 
upon investments. In this town of 3,300 pop- 
ulation the savings bank has above 1,900 de- 
positors, although there are two savings banks 
in adjoining towns. “ Thrift, thrift, Hora- 
tio!” The growth of other denominations 
among us has been made at the expense of 
Congregationalism ; we will not claim that it 
is any loss to the kingdom we all love. Sta- 
tistics show that in this conference, where 
Congregationalism did once “bear the palm 
alone,” we have now but thirty-eight per 
cent. of the population against all others’ six- 
ty-two. 

Nevertheless, present day Congregational- 
ism has no need tobe ashamed. Most of the 
activities of church life are of modern origin. 
‘Our churches had no Sunday schools till after 
1820, no prayer meetings regularly till after 
that, no missionary societies until after that 
again, no young people’s organizations until 
later still. No religious papers were gener- 
ally circulated fifty years ago, and our churches 
were, therefore, not largely informed of the 
multifarious interests of the kingdom of God. 
The optimistic view of the present is sup- 
ported by statistics. In the years from 1859 
to 1889 our increase per decade was five 
churches and 3,447 members; in the last dec- 
ade the increase was twenty-five churches 
and 5,668 members. Many of these churches 
are large. Ten are in the 500 rank, six in the 
600, three in the 700, two in the 800, one in the 
900, while the South Church of New Britain and 
the Second Church of Waterbury are ‘neck 
and neck” for the lead of 1,017 and 1,021, re- 
spectively. 

The weakest point in our body is the Sun- 
day school enrollment, which is 5,808 below 
the church membership; the strongest is the 
giving. Connecticut has been trained by 
thrifty forefathers to make her money go a 
great way and she does it. It has a remarka- 
ble centrifugal and extra-territorial force. Of 
all that Connecticut has given for home mis- 
sions in 106 years, less than fourteen per cent. 
has gone for state use and more than eighty- 
six per cent. for the outside work. If other 
benevolences were included, the ratio would 
be still more striking. 5 

The following table shows a comparison be- 
tween the average Congregational churches of 
the United States, of New England and of 
Connecticut, as to membership, benevolence 
and home expenses, the last two items being 
based on “‘ churches reporting ” only: 


Membership Benevolence Home expenses 
i2 390 1,509 


New Engiand......- 155 627 2,012 
Connecticut......... 194 1,017 2,231 
From this it appears that Connecticut 
churches are strong numerically and finan- 
cially. Are they as strong spiritually? The 
data for this inference are not found in year- 
books or in state minutes; they are recorded 
only in “the Lamb’s book of life.” This 
much can be said, the brethren of Connecticut 
dwell together in unity. The state is singu- 
larly free from polemics, and illustrates the 
happy combination of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth chapters of 1 Corinthians. Both 
“wings’’ are known in the state, yet not so 
much wont to beat each other as to fly abroad 
with the mighty gospel. May that flight con- 
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tinue until the Connecticut which now is be- 
comes the Connecticut which is above. 


A Japanese Bible Class at Yale 


The Yale University. Y. M. C. A. is active in 
its interest in foreign missions. There are 
now about a score of Japanese students in the 
university, some of whom are outspoken Chris- 
tians, others not altogether so, but with the 
exception of the few who are studying theol- 
ogy they are here, not primarily to learn of 
Christianity, but to study history, philosophy 
and mathematics. The Y. M.C. A. has brought 
them together into a Bible class taught by 
Prof. F. C. Porter, the themes being mainly 
those fundamental to Christianity. This is 
missionary work of a high order, as most of 
these men go back to responsible chairs in the 
universities of Japan. 


Among the Churches 


New HAVEN.—Howard Avenue’s pastor, Rev. W. 
J. Mutch, has issued a paper-covered book of Chris- 
tian Teachings for convenient use in the instruc- 
tion of the young. It has been tried with success 
in the Junior Society and the pastor’s covenant 
class.-— United. A tablet to the memory of the 
late Maj.-Gen. Alfred H. Terry was unveiled last 
Sunday morning, and Dr. Munger spoke of his life 
andcharacter. The Men’s Club service in the even- 
ing was addressed by Booker Washington on Some 
Results of Negro Education. The week previous 
President Harris of Amherst spoke on The Debt of 
Theology to Evolution. 

HocKanuM.—The annual meeting of the Ladies» 
Aid Society was also observed as the 10th anniver- 
sary of the union of the Willow Brook and Hock- 
anum Ladies’ Sewing Societies. The interesting 
fact was brought out that during this decade $1,700 
have been raised by the society and largely applied 
towards the reduction of the parsonage debt, 
canceled two years ago. The total amount raised 
by the ladies since.the organization of the church 
in 1877 is $4,000. The recent sale and supper 
netted $50. 

_NEWINGTON.—The pastor, Rev. Herbert Macy, 
has a greenhouse filled with flowers. Each Sunday 
he provides the church and then distributes among 
the sick. Subscriptions covering over one-third of 
the $600 debt have been received already. 


In and Around New York 


Notable Speeches at the Club 

The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club, at which President Spaulding presided, 
was an exceptional one, and the list of speak- 
ers would pay tribute to any occasion. The 
two wars, the Boer and Philippine, were dis- 
cussed proficiently by President Schurman of 
Cornell University, and chairman of the 
Philippine Commission, and President Clark 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. Dr. Clark 
spoke of his meeting with President Kruger. 
Dr. Clark said that the world is indebted to 
Great Britain for the way in which she has 
exercised substantial justice in her colonies. 
The Boers, he said, look upon Africa as theirs 
as Americans look upon America as theirs, 
and in their own view are fighting for their 
native country and their firesides. ‘‘ When I 
met President Kruger a short time ago he 
said to me, ‘ Are you one of the Yankees who 
always run to the queen when they get into 
trouble?’ This was after the Jameson raid, 
when some Ameriéans in the Transvaal had 
put themselves under the protection of the 
British consul. Kruger told me he was glad 
to have any one come to the country who 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ. I also saw the 
Volksraad of the Orange Free State convene, 
and there were forty splendid specimens of 
men. Most of them were six feet, two inches 
tall. Ido not wonder that the British gener- 
als have had trouble in conflict with such 
men as these.”’ President Schurman said: 
“Whether England be right or wrong in 
taking up the gauntlet thrown down by 
Kruger I will not undertake to say, but I 
know that in the Orient where we have had 
trouble our cause has been England’s cause. 
While observing neutrality, she has facili- 
tated our work in’ ail ways possible.” He 
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said that the British home government had 
ordered British ships to go through the archi- 
pelago, and their captains were instructed in 
the course of their voyage to meet the leading 
insurgents and point out to them the folly of 
further resistance to the United States. He 
regretted that Americans had been allowed to 
establish saloons in the Philippines, for the 
Filipinos are a temperate people and the 
sight of an intoxicated American disgusts 
them. ‘“ Nothing has done so much damage 
to the reputation of the American people as 
this.” 


Mourning for Mr. Moody 

Mr. Moody’s sudden death came like a thun- 
derbolt to the people of this city. Nearly ell 
of the papers printed extras containing several 
likenesses of the great man. One paper hon- 
ored him with the title of ‘‘ The Paul of Evan- 
gelists.”” Columns of incidents in the life of 
the great man were read, showing that the 
newspaper “graveyard” was ready for his 
death with lengthy and up-to-date biographies. 
His death means a great loss to this city, as he 
expected to return ina few months to assist 
in the revival meetings which nearly all of the 
churches promised to hold if he would come. 
On his last visit he was heard in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, which has at 
last selected a pastor, who is a man after Mr. 
Moody’s indorsement. The highest tribute 
paid to him is the saying on the street corners, 
“Well, he was a great man, loved by all, and 
no one can replace him.”” He will have many 
mourners in this city and his kindly and re- 
spectful treatment of the press on all occasions 
had made many a stanch believer in religion 
among its representatives. One reporter said, 
“If it hadn’t been for Mr. Moody I would 
never take any stock in religion. He lived 
what he preached and most ministers don’t. 
When I heard him [ said to myself, ‘ Well, 
there is a religion, after all, that is worth living 
up to.’”’ 


A Good Showing for Plymouth 

The year at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
has been an unusual one, in that enough new 
members have joined to swell the member- 
ship to 1,855, considerable more than the total 
last year. The total Sunday school member- 
ship is 1,480, made up as follows: Piymouth 
431, Bethel 489 and Mayflower 560. The aver- 
age aggregate attendance has been 1,067. The 
church collections for the year amounted to 
$11,839 ; the miscellaneous receipts aggregated 
about $5,000, and the pew rents $17,000, the 
total being $37,476. The special collections 
for the year amounted to $3,025, as against 
$975 last year. Dr. Lyman Abbott is fre- 
quently heard in different pulpits. For the 
past month large numbers have gathered on 
Sunday evening in Cooper Union to listen to 
his inspiring words on the teachings of Jesus. 


Platbush to Build 

Down at Fiatbush, where there is a promis- 
ing congregation, with Rev. C. T. Chace as 
pastor, it was at first intended to erect a tem- 
porary place of worship, but finding more 
financial help than anticipated the plans have 
been enlarged. A frame structure, shingled, 
is to be put up, to seat 700. A gallery will 
run around three sides of the auditorium, 
making a double row of classrooms of the lat- 
est type, seating twelve to sixteen scholars 
each. The auditorium has a circular end, 
thus bringing ali of the classrooms within 
equal distance of the speaker. There are also 
infant and intermediate classrooms opening 
from the main room. In the rear are two par- 
lors, with kitchen, and above them, on the 
gallery floor, rooms for young people’s and 
other meetings. The congregation, which is 
steadily growing, now worships in comfort- 
able quarters in a hall and will take plenty of 
time to build its new chapel. 


A Theological University 

So far as any official action is concerned 
Union Seminary has become a theological 
university. President Hall has had the idea 
in mind for some time, but a few days ago his 
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fdea materialized when the board of directors 
voted to enlarge the seminary along univer- 
sity lines. The board’s policy of enlargement 
vontemplates: augmentation of the teaching 
force, library enlargement, increased facilities 
for practical Christian work and training 
therein, and increased material equipment. 
The board has further authorized efforts to 
provide for work already undertaken by se- 
curing adequate endowments for two profes: 
sorships, together with supplementary en- 
dowments in certain other departments. A 
sum of $1,000,000 is wanted. CAMP. 





President Simmons Falls at His 
Post 


Many in the East, as well as the circle of 
churches in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
will be pained to know of the sudden death 
Dy heart failure, Dec. 20, of Rev. Hanry C. 
Simmons, D. D., president of Fargo College, 
fn the prime of his life. He was standing ina 
bookstore when he fell suddenly to the floor, 
and before he could be raised to his feet had 
breathed his last. His loss seems to be ir- 
reparable, for he was a practical, masterful 





‘man of splendid physique, strong executive 
powerr, a special gift for making the most of 
‘smal! resources, plenty of enthusiasm with 
which to cheer others, inexhaustible grit and 
determination, heroic in the difficulties and 
and privations of the frontier, always with a 
happy face and a kindly beaming eye, no mat- 
ter how ‘perplexed, and a big, loving heart, 
which makes his death a personal grief to 
his coworkers. He built up North Dakota 
churches and was a pattern to other workers 
in enforcing comity; he was largely the means 
of defeating the Louisiana lottery in North 
Dakota; he encouraged right action in poli- 
‘tics ; he was just the one to lift up Fargo Col- 
lege from a discouraged to a hopeful condi- 
tion. 

Dr. Simmons was born at Harford, N. Y., 
Feb. 15, 1845; graduated at Beloit College in 
1869, from Chicago Seminary in 1872; chose at 
once frontier work, and while missionary in 
Marshall and Walnut Grove, Minn., he showed 
special skill in developing church work in 
other towns on the Southern Minnesota rail- 
road, till the directors of the Minnesota Home 
Missionary Society, in opening up North Da- 
kota, named him for superintendent, and he 
began work there June 1, 1882, continuing in 
this till needed by Fargo College in 1894. En- 
couraged by aid from Dr. Pearsons, he gave 
himself unreservedly to the college and soon 
succeeded in securing money enough to pay 
pressing obligations and keep the college from 
bankruptcy. He has since obtained enough to 
prove its right to live, and with the amount 
promised by Dr. Pearsons would, at the coming 
commencement, have been able to announc3 
gifts sufficient to place the institution on a 
basis of permanent prosperity. Undoubtedly 
he laid down his life in overwork for the 
‘eollege, which his experienced judgment de- 
‘elared so important to the higher education of 
the young’people-of North Dakota, who repre- 
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sent not only New England stock, but choice 
immigrants from northern Europe. 
G. A. H. 


The Berkshire Circuit 


The outlook for the winter is favorable. 
With the pulpits of Lanesboro and Sandis- 
fieid filled, the churches all have the full com- 
plement of working pastors. The over-sup- 
ply in the ranks of the ministry has made it 
possible to get splendid men for the weaker 
churches. The county minister is active, 
ubiquitous, earnest and efficient in his epis- 
copal duties of ‘looking over’’ the whole field 
and working with the pastors—that being the 
only sort of bishop Congrega:ionalism knows 
or would tolerate. The county church paper, 
The Berkshire Evangel, starts upon its second 
year with the encouragement of a growing 
subscription list and the indorsement of the 
autumn conferences. Its circulation does not 
in the slightest interfere with the great reli- 
gious weeklies, as its price is too low. It 
prints mainly county news and devotional 
articles, and is from the presses of the Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm, a charitable institution 
for boys, just across the border in New York. 

Recently a spiritual conference or ‘‘retreat’’ 
has been held by the pastors of the churches 
located in the outlying and more sparsely set- 
tled region of the county, and certainly the 
prayer and consecration and earnest consid- 
eration of pressing parish questions which 
made this gathering a dynamo of spirit- 
ual energy should have a powerful effect 
upon work in these sections. It might fur- 
nish an example and an inspiration to the 
pastors of the larger churches in the more 
central and populous district. 

The principal topic of interest at the meet- 
ing of the South Conference was the question, 
‘*Shall we seek endowment for our churches ?’’ 
The conference adopted a resolution favoring 
partial endowment. Berkshire is suffering 
partiy on account of its very prosperity, so to 
speak—that is, the selling by an agricultural 
class of farms for building sites and the merg- 
ing together of many farms in one central es- 
tate, or manor, belonging to one affluent and 
transient resident. Our outlying sections, 
too, have become known as “‘the -hill-town ”’ 
region of Berkshire, where the most conspic- 
uons sight, next to the scenery, is the “aban- 
doned farm.’”’ What this part of the county 
will become none can prophesy. Already 
a large part of one township lying in the hills 
has been bought up for a “‘game preserve.” 
Land can be bought in some parts of the 
county for $1.50 per acre, and in others you 
couldn’t buy a square inch for that sum. A 
Lenox acre has been known to bring $16,000! 

The very conditions of our life in the county 
suggest this subject of a decadent Congrega- 
tional church and a consequent need of en- 
dowment. At any rate, the theme was ear- 
nestly considered at the late conference, and, 
while a large endowment was not thought to 
be desirable, the general opinion favored the 
accumulation by each church of a sufficient 
fund to always provide for a part of the work- 
ing expenses. As incidental to the discussion 
of this theme, it was stated that a number of 
our churches already have endowment: Rich- 
mond, a fund of $16,000; Stockbridge, $10,000; 
Sheffield, about $7,000; an Episcopal church 
in Lanesboro, $11,000; a Methodist church 
in Lenox, $6,000; and various small Con- 
gregational churches scattered throughout 
the county funds sufficient to yield them 
from $100 to $300 income yearly. It 
is a question if there is not great dan- 
ger in this apparent tendency to endow 
churches. May not the stronger churches 
of the future be trusted always to minister to 
the needs of the weaker ones? There isa great 
spiritual gain toa church in being obliged to 
support and make sacrifices for it. Besides, 
an endowed ‘charch can defeat 'the order of 
nature and live when it ought to die! Still, 
the resolution to approve the getting of en- 
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dowments Was nearly unanimous, there being 
only one vote recorded in the negative. 

Three of our churches have, within recent 
months, suffered serious losses in the removal 
by death of workers who have had more than 
a local reputation, and who were pillars in 
their respective churches: the aged D. R. Wil- 
liams, Esq., fall of years and honors, presi- 
dent of the Stockbridge Bank and an efficient 
and benevolent deacon of the village church; 
Professor Woodbridge of Williams College, 
an untiring Christian worker, although a pro- 
fessor and a physician, in the church at Wil- 
liamstown; and Mrs. George Wakeman An- 
drews, the beloved wife of the pastor at Dal- 
ton and one of the most consecrated and ear- 
nest of Christian women. Such workers 
would be missed anywhere, but in our village 
churches, which rarely have a plethora of 
laborers, they are doubly missed. Deacon 
Williams left $10,000 to the church with which 
he was connected, and he and the others men- 
tioned have left even richer. legacies to their 
churches in the abounding sympathy, fidelity 
and zeal of their lives. 

The communities of Pittsfield and Lenox 
have had the privilege of listening to two rep- 
resentatives of the Bible Normal Institute, 
Messrs. St. John and Archibald, who have con- 
ducted psychological-religious ‘institutes ’’ 
for child-training in the towns named. Noth- 
ing could have been more instructive, correc- 
tive and inspiring. Parental and Sunday 
school instruction is often so faulty, and the 
roots of Christian character are so deep down 
in the sub soil of the home and Sunday school, 
that all those who have to do with children 
were heartily grateful. Mr. Archibald has 
engagements in other parts of Berkshire 
County later in the winter. R, DE W. M. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 22 


Mrs. L. 8S. Crawford, whose name is asso- 
Glated with missionary work in Brousa, Con- 
stantinople, and Trebizond, as leader of the 
hour, read Scripture selections containing 
prophecy and fulfillment appropriate to the 
Christmas season. Alluding to the discour- 
agenient in being asked to “come and stir up 
an interest” in societies and churches here at 
home, she begged that in the breadth of mis- 
sionary interest not only the missionaries be 
remembered, but those for whom they work. 

Mrs. Capron contrasted the little love we 
give our Lord with what he has done for us. 
Mrs. Thompson called attention to the Chris- 
tians who are perseeuted for righteousness’ 
sake. Mrs. Kellogg and Miss Stanwood gave 
facts concerning the work in Austria. Kight 
Protestant workers among the Bohemians in 
this country gained the training which fitted 
them for it in Bohemia, In spite of many 
hindrances, the work in Austria grows. In- 
terest in evangelical literature, in rescue work, 
in Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, in simple gospel preaching 
and in pure Christian living increases. One 
hundred and twenty-five were added to the 
churches the last year. The Bible reader, 
Miss Most, has recently had several months 
of practical training in London in connection 
with the Y. W. C. A., of which Miss Reynolds 
of New Haven is the general secretary, and in 
connection with rescue work. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook told an interesting story 
of one woman on a Nebraska farm, who 
started an auxiliary ten or twelve miles away 
and who in the thirteen.years since its organi- 
zation has been absent from its meetings only 
twice, and who says of herself, ‘‘Others may 
have made greater sacrifices, but I at least 
have tried to be faithfal.” 





There is jast now a strong movement of 
mind toward the recognition of the fact that 
the spiritual side of life is quite as well worth 
study as the physical ‘side.— Washington 
Gtadden, D. D. 
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Department. Points 


Viewing Our Regular Work, 

The prospectus of a magazine or religious paper 
is its promise to its constituency. For the new year 
The Congregationalist holds no trumpet for a proc- 
lamation of its intentions, but it has, nevertheless, 
prepared a mental and spiritual feast good for the 
head and the heart. Illustrative material will be 
abundant; the standard for quality in contributions 
will be maintained, 

Moreover, the regular departments of this jour- 
nal, so well developed in past years, are to be made 
increasingly valuable. 

Nove.these Department Points: The Congrega- 
tionalist’s treatment of the Sunday school lesson is 
designed to be a genuine contribution to Scripture 
study. Next year Dr. Dunning will present an out- 
line of the Life of Our Lord, in keeping with the 
themes offered by the International Committee. 

For young people in the Societies of Christian En- 
deavor and for the churches using the Handbook 
series of prayer meeting topics our exposition of 
subjects for services will be found clear and stim- 
ulating. 

The review of the latest books and periodicals in 
this journal is scholarly and impartial. 

Other departments for the Home, Conversation 
Corner, Closet and Altar, and the Progress of the 
Kingdom will be notably interesting and he/pfal. 

The method of treating the news from the churches 
inaugurated in 1899, in city and state Broadsides, 
will haye added value in 1900. 

Current Events, followed week by week, will 
keep you informed regarding the movements which 
are making history. 

And thus our regular lines of work appeal to the 
average church member. They supply common 
ground for minister and people. 

The New Year’s Price for this paper is $3, or 
in church.clubs, under special conditions, $2. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THREOONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
rT ted in Massachusetts (and in Massac’ 
only) bY, the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
No. 609 House. Rev. Joshua 
; Rev. B. Palmer, x 
Ww "8 HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
—— Yr A I AS An- 
aual mem! e ; $20.00. Oon- 
tributions Miss Liasie D, White Troaurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR. 
gIGN MISSIONS, House, Boston. Frank 
a. . A es E. Swett, Publishing and 
t. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; oe 153 La 
WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congre- 
House. Miss Sarah Loulee Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities ae York. Missions in the United 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 


—Ohurch and Buil . Rev. L. H. Cob 
— ree ee 
Congregational House, Boston. Field 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Education Commission. 


former New West ). 
‘or students for the Twenty-seven 
oges ani in teen 
free Christian schools in Utah and New 
6. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. ices = 613 Con 
tional House, Bostor: 151 W: t., 

Oone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Con a 3 — work. Rey. 
George ton, . 4 
W. A. Duncan, Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J” 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Life and Work 


‘ Meetings and Events te Come 
ome MINISTERS’ MEETING. No session Monday, 


Jan. 
—— — 


Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. mM. 


POREPATHERS’ DAY CELEBRATION 
BUFFALO 


The Congregational Union had a banquet at 
First Chureb, Dec. 21. Rey. A. E, Dunning 
of Boston gave the principal address on The 
Puritan’s Opportunity. Drs. W. B. Wright, 
O. P. Gifford and J. W. Simpson were the 
other speakers. There were 125 guests at the 
club’s most successful observance of the day. 

CLEVELAND 


Theclub of this city and vicinity met Deco. 18 
for ladies’ night. The address was by Dr. 
C. W. Hiatt of Euclid Avenue Church on The 
Resultant Pilgrim. The fine quartet music 
was an additional feature. Leonard Bacon’s 
Forefathers’ Hymn was sung. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The banquet of the Washington Club was 
held Dec; 20. A handsome program announced 
the addresses: Hon. H. C. Evans, Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, Dr. M. E. Gates, ex-presi- 
dent of Amherst, and Hon. D. J. Brewer. 

ESSEX 


At South Chapel, Salem, the Essex Club 
held its meeting Dec. 18, with addresses in 
memory of the Pilgrim and Paritan Fathers 
by Rev. W. T. McElveen of Boston, whose 
subject was The Spirit of Paritanism, and 
Dr. E. W. Donald of Boston, who spoke on 
Modern Spiritualism. The Salem Cadet Or- 
chestra scudered the music, Mrs, Hemans’s 
hymn was sung. 

AMESBURY, MASS, 


The two local churches united in a celebra- 
tion held at the large Y. M.C, A. hall. About 
250 persons sat at the tables. Rev. W. T. 
McElveen of Shawmut Church, Boston, gave 
the oration of the evening, his subject being 
The Puritan—Up to Date. Short speeches 
were also given, as follows: The Puritan 
Judge, Hon. G. W. Cate; The Paritan Soldier, 
Mr. D. W. Davis; The Paritan Woman, Mr. 
R. G. Patten; The Scottish Puritan, Dr. H. G. 
Leslie; The Paritan Preacher, Rev. G. W. 
Christie. 

WOODSTOCK, ILL.’ 


The church held an observance with appro- 
priate hymns and anthems and Dr. James 
Tompkins delivered an address on The Charch 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. The pastor, Rev. R. B. 
Guild, has. reason to be much encouraged in 
his work. 


A SUCCESSFUL BOSTON CONFERENCE 


The ministerial ‘‘retreat’’ for the consider- 
ation of the Biblical warrant for missionary 
activity, held in Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 20, was 
practical and helpful. Upwards of fifty were 
in attendance during the day, the number 
would have been largely inereaged had the 
announcement of the gathering and its pur- 
pose been more widely made. The basis for 
discussion was the teaching of Scripture. 
The. Kingdom of God Foreshadowed in the 
Old, Testament was presented by Rev. C. L. 
Morgan, D. D., and its proclamation in the 
New Testament by. Rev. E. M. Noyes. The 
Relation of the Individual and the Kingdom 
was stated. by, Rev, C. F Carter, that of the 
Charch by Rev. R. W. Wallace. D. D. Dr. 
Eljjah Horr spoke of the Holy Spirit and the 
Kingdom. Rey. A. F Plerce considered its 
future. The. “ retreat’”’.continued through 
the afternoon, and the discussions were ear- 
nest and spiritual. 


A NEW COLUMBUS PASTOR 
Plymouth Church, Columbus, O. is rejoicing in 
its new pastor, Rev. H. F. Tyler, recently of Osh- 
kosb, Wis. He began his labors here last August, 
but. the. installation was not held until a recent 
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date. At the council Mr. Tyler gave a clear and 
well-considered statement of belief, and the council, 
unanimously approved. At the evening service the, 
sermon was preached by Rev. C, W. Hiatt, D. D., 
and the installing prayer was offered by Rey. 
E. J. Converse. The presence of Dr. Hiatt, whe, 
concluded his labors here as pastor about eleven. 
years ago, was a most pleasing feature, 

The church is out of debt, the congregations are, 
good and the conditions are favorable to excellent 
work by the new pastor. 0. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Yale 

The Leonard Bacon Club recently debated the 
question of The Consolidation of the-Various Mis- 
sionary Organizations. The opening lecture of the 
club’s course was by Dr. 8. D. McConnell of Brook- 
lyn on The Nature and Limitation of Creed Sub- 
scription.— At arecent meeting of the Semitic and 
Biblical Club Professor Bacon discussed The Doc- 
trine of Faith in Hebrews, James and Clement of 
Rome.——The student body is evincing a decided. 
interest in the discussion of the matter of changing 
the seminary curriculum, as well as of reform in 
scholarship aid. 

Oberlin 

The first semester closed Dec. 20 for a three 
weeks’ vacation.—-The Seniors have decided to 
form a literary society to meet weekly. It will 
combine the idea of class fellowship with sermon 
delivery and parliamentary rules.——Prefessor Bos- 
worth was absent last week attending a Y. M. 0. A. 
conference at Chicago, where steps were taken te 
send several secretaries into the foreign field. 


CLUBS 

MaAss.—A largely attended and successful meet, 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Club was held Dec, 
19 in Springfield. Professor Smith and President 
Harris, both of Amherst, were the speakers on the, 
subjects, respectively: Ministerial Ideals, and, 
Churches and Their Ministers. The remarks led to 
general discussion. 

N. H.—The meeting of the Central New Hamp- 
shire Club took place in Pilgrim Church, Nashua, 
Dec. 20. The paper was by. Rey. 0. L. Noyes of 
Somerville, Mass., on The Living Word. It was re- 
markable for lucidity of statement, breadth and 
comprehensiveness of treatment, as well as clear- 
ness of vision. It gave intellectual delight and 
moral uplift to all who heard it. 

R. L—The winter festival of the Providence Club 
was held at the Trocadero on the evening of Dec. 
11, about 400 attending. President Faunce of 
Brown spoke on The Relations of the College and 
the City, and President Frost.of Berea College 
spoke on Our Contemporary Ancestors in Appa- 
lachian America. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 1024.) 

Quincy.—Twenty-three Protestant churches, 
seven of which are Congregational, received $26’ 
each as a Christmas gift from Mr. H. H. Faxon, 
the temperance leader.——Bethany, “ In apprecia- 
tion of the good work the Bible school is doing,” 
recently received a check of $100 from an up- 
known friend, 

WORCESTER.— Bethany, at its annual meeting, 
cleared up a small deficit and reported gain inmem- 
bership and bright prospects for the future.—— 
Hope. Rev. E, A. Whittier of Lawrenee, for 30 
years the weil-known evangelist of New England, 
eoncluded a two weeks’ series cf meetings last. 
Sunday. The church was greatly revived and about 
60 persons professed conversion, mostly young 
people from the Sunday school and some middle- 
aged men. 

SPRINGFIELD.— First. After serving for 21 years 
as member of the parish committee, many years its 
chairman, ex-Lieut..Gov, W. H. Haile has been 
obliged to retire on account of ill health. Mr, 
Haile’s faithful and efficient services have been in- 
valuable to the church. The pastor, Rev. F. L. 
Goodspeed, has announced to his people his plan 
for a seven monthy’ trip abroad, sailing Feb. 17, 
The pulpit will be supplied during his absence by, 
Rev. Dr. Robbins, who is well liked by the church. 

Maine 

ELLSWORTH FALLS.—The new pastor, Rev. 
F. W. Atkinson, began work this fall. The fort 
pightly musical entertainments arranged by the 


women are greatly appreciated. ie 00 oe 
school finds encouraging work among the 200 . 
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dren of the village. A cbildren’s choir is being 
organized to assist the chorus at the evening meet- 
ings. 

CALAIS.—A bequest of $1,000 to this church and 
$500 to the church of Westbrook, also $5,000 to 
Maine General Hospital, are contained in the will of 
the late Mrs. Ellen Pike. 


The Forks and Carritunk have recently had the 
services of two of the lady visitors, much interest 
being reported.—North Anson, which during its 
16 years has never bad a pastor, has now called 
Rev. Joseph Kyte, who accepts. 

New Hampshire 

NASHUA.—Pilgrim. Since the installation of 
Dr. W. H. Bolster, about a year ago, the church 
has made a commendable gain in numbers and in 
spirituality. The pastor has won the confidence 
not only of his own people, but of the citizens gen- 
erally. The church ranks high among the pro- 
gressive churches of the state. 


HAMPTON.—The parsouage was recently opened 
for the first meeting of the season of the Mutual 
Improvement Club, with an attendance of nearly 
50. About 20 responded to questions given out 
previously on Alaska. The meeting was an inter- 
esting and successful one, giving good promise of a 
profitable season. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—North. On a recent evening this 
church held a service of rededication. By new 


frescoing and carpets and a pipe organ the audi- | 


torium has been renewed. The expense of the 
renovation was over $2,700, nearly all of which is 
paid. The organ is a memorial to Deacon H. 8. 
Rogers, whose bequest of about $700 was the finan- 
cial nucleus of the enterprise. Central Church was 
also a cordial helper in these improvements. 
Rev. H. A. Stevens is the pastor.— Pilgrim. 
The Men’s Club has given an autumnal recep- 
tion and social for the congregation and will hold 
monthly meetings, with supper and social pro- 
gram, during the season. Professor Gorham of 
Brown University was the speaker, with The 
Musquito for his theme.——Swedish. A service in 
commemoration of the renovated building was a re- 
cent feature, in which neighboring pastors assisted. 
Over $2,000, mainly contributed by the church, 
have been used. 
Connecticut 


(See Broadside, page 1022.) 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For New York city news see page 1023.) 

OGDENSBURG.—The labors of Rev. A. M. Wight 
are attended with continual success, the congrega- 
tion filling the church, and every department, in- 
cluding that of the finances, being in a healthy con- 
dition. 

THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 


East St. Louis is making encouraging progress. 
It is located in a thickly populated district, where 
church work and the labors of a faithful pastor, 
Rev. N. P. McQuarrie, are greatly needed. The 
building has been painted and papered, and other 
needed repairs have beeen made. A C. E. Society 
has been organized and a ladies’ aid society, both 
of which are actively useful. c 

Indiana 

MARION’s reconstructed church was open for 
service Dec. 17. The building, having been dam- 
aged by fire, was removed four blocks to a more 
eligible sit-, and has been placed on a well-lighted 
stone basement which will afford additional rooms. 
A tower entrance now graces the building and the 
edifice has been repaired, painted and carpeted 
and @ new furnace put in. The C. C. B. 8. gave 
$500 besides $200 for insurance. About $800 have 
been raised by the church, making a total cost 
for the improvement of $1,500, besides the mov- 
ing cost, which was paid for by the sale of the old 
lot. Rev. Jehn Gordon is pastor. 

Michigan 

OHARLEVOIX has prospered under the pastorate 
of Rev. John Allworth. All its debts have been 
paid, and the benevolent offerings are increased. 

FLAT Rock.—The “Christmas Market” entered 
into by the women was a great success. The pro- 
ceeds amounted to about $150, to apply towards 
parsonage building. All small remaining demands 
were paid and more than the first year’s install- 
ment of the $250 promised by the C. B. 8. Rev. 
J. W. Dickson is pastor. 


° THE WEST 
Kansa. 


LEAVENWORTH.—First has heen encourage d dur- 
ng:the fall by the success of its evening services, 
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held under the auspices of the Y. P.8.C. E. Instead 
of holding two meetings, there has been one service 
at 7 o’clock. For 45 minutes the young people 
have run it as a prayer meeting, and then the pastor 
has preached from 20 to 26 minutes. The audi- 
ences, up to the inclement weather of December, 
have been large. The People’s Evening College is 
nearing the close of its second term’s work with an 
enrollment as large as in the first term and with 
prospect of new classes for 1900. A boys’ brigade 
has been formed to reach the lads of the neighbor- 
hood and has been equipped by the kindness of 
Dr. Henry Hopkins of Kansas City. Special serv- 
ices are being planned for the month of January. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.— Vine Street. The Men’s Club gave 
its first banquet Dec. 15. The menu was decidedly 
racy and would prove interesting and suggestive 
to sister—or shall we say brother—organizations. 
——The Lincoln Congregationalist has been estab- 
lished as the organ of the churches of our order in 
that city, with the avowed purpose of securing 
closer acquaintance, greater unity of aim and 
variety of method. The initial number is strik- 
ingly bright and vigorous and contains several 
brand-new ideas. The editor, with the modesty 
characteristic of the fraternity, veils his identity, 
but we strongly suspecés it is Rev. O. L. Anderson, 
pastor of Butler Avenue Church. 


North Dakota 


BowpEN.—This new town at the terminus of the 
Sykeston extension is growing rapidly. Rev. C.I. 
Miller has done pi issi y work in this 
county during the past summer, has established 
two Sunday schools in this locality and is caring for 
the work as much as possible. A church here 
would be a center for a large-tract of country. 
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BRAINERD.—First. Through the efforts of Rey. 
G. W. Gallagher, nobly seconded by his people, a 
long-standing debt has been wiped out. This is 
a great relief to the church and will enable it to 
push its work as it has not for many years. 


Mr. Ira E. Pinney of West Dora, Minn., has 
commenced work among the new settlers north of 
Bismarck on both sides of the Missouri. The new 
line of railway projected through a large section 
of rich farming lands has given a great impulse to 
immigration and has opened up a promising field. 


South Dakota 


PI£RRE.—For the past few years the pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Lyman, has cared for the work at Pierre, 
while his wife, Henrietta C. Lyman, has been pastor 
at Fort Pierre. The latter church has secured a 
pleasant parsonage. Mrs. Lyman discontinues her 
work at Fort Pierre and is paid as assistant pastor 
at Pierre, while Mr. J. T. Ellis takes up the former 
work across the river, Jan. 1. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Chinese Mission ten- 
dered a reception to Rev. Jee Gam on his return 
from a three months’ visit in the East. The $5,000 
raised by him in cash and pledges will relieve anx- 
iety and bring the indebtedness within the scope of 
the annualreceipts. There is general rejoicing.—— 
Plymouth made an offering of $1,000 Thanksgiv- 
ing Sunday, thereby relieving the church of debt. 


PASADENA.—Lake Avenue. The Missionary So- 
ciety now admits men as well as women. Anew 
organization, the Ladies’ Social Union, has for one 
object the promotion of Christian sociability. 


For Weekly Register see page 1030. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


* 


The dainty cake, 


will aid the 
cook as 
no other. 

















agent will 
to make 








The white and flaky tea biscuit, 

The sweet and tender hot griddle cake, 

The light and delicate crust, 

The finely flavored waffle and muffin, 

The crisp and delicious doughnut, 

The white, sweet, nutritious bread and roll,— 
Delightful to the taste and always wholesome. 


Royal Baking Powder is made 





from PURE GRAPE CREAM OF 





TARTAR and is absolutely free 





from lime, alum and ammonia. 





There are many imitation baking powders, 
made from alum, mostly sold cheap. Avoid 
them, as they make the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Sold by jewelerseverywhere. An Elgin watch always has 
; Se more **Elgin”’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


“Eigin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


MRS. ELIZA HASWELL HARWOOD 


Died, Nov. 29, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 

E. Tracy. Ontario, Cal., Eliza Haswell, widow of Hiram 
Harwood, in the Tooth’ year of her age. 

Mrs. Harwood was born in Bennington, Vt., Oct. 
1800. Her father, ——— Haswell, who learned the 

rinters’ trade under Josiah Thomas of Boston, es- 

blished the Vermont Gazette at Bennington, Vt., and 
Mrs_ Harwood as a girl worked in her father’s office un- 
til she became known as the best typesetter ard proof 
reader in the State. She was educated at the Ben- 
nington Academy, and taught therein for years. 

In her — ‘she united with the virst Congrega- 
tional Church of Bennington, and until a short t'me 
before her death was active in all church work. She 
loved the church. She loved children, and the young 
J in her company. She loved good literature. 
She read 7he Congrrgationalist, Advance, Pacific and the 
daily paper with neater) interest to the last. Sbe had 
no second childhood. In her body she grew old, but in 
her inner life she was ever rs..f ate could’ repeat 
page e after page from the old ts. On her 
ast birthday she re d a.pum — yor jeces from 

Watts’s Sacred and Moral Songs that she had Jearned 
when a child. she lived in her native town until she 

bee ein years of age, when she followed her children 

est. For more than twen’ rin! — * ears she —— 
* 








HIGH ART. 


It was Ovid who said, ‘‘ Nos duo turba sumus’’: 
—we two are a multitude. 

Make a partnership with this sideboard. To- 
gether you two can conquer your dining room and 
make it famous. This great 60-inch creation will 
give an atmosphere of distinction to the dingiest and 


in 8 — —— tar is» oy ee * 

€ — , A. 

Har#ood and Mr A. E. Tracy of ‘Ontario, Gal . Rev. J. dullest room. 

H. Ber wood, D. 0... od han Sagat ee Seateers Noe The whole front is fairly ablaze with carving. 


ter of San Diego ad M Durham of "Buringfield, 
Mo.—all of wh.m are now living. —— self-sacrifice 
for the ay of others was the dominant trait of her 
whole life. She was loved and honored by all who 
knew her. Not alone her extreme age, but her constant 
interest in all —— and matters of interest made her 
the center 0’ large and ever-increasing circle of 
friends. She aia not outlive the power to biess others. 
Not often are the words of wisdom seen more Liew 
verifi-d, ** Her children arise up and call her biesse 
her husband, and he praiseth her.” 


There is both intaglio and relief work. The board is 
semi-inciosed with a great carved gallery above. 

There are three spacious closets in the base, 
with a full-width linen drawer and lined compart-. 
ment cases forsmall silver. The mirror is a massive 
50-inch plate. Brass trimmings. 





MBS, J. L. CHAPMAN 


Mrs. J. L. Chapman died at her home in a Came ridge, 
Dec 2. Her — — — was Miss Ella W. Hastings. 
She was born in ingham, Mass., in 1849. She was 
graduates from the high school of her native town, and 
also from the tramingham normal school 

Soon after — 25 — her my ey she took up the 


eoneeeeees.| PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


then at Jamaica Piain. Sbe con inned the work of pub- R UGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


lic school teaching unti) 1874. In November, 1875, she * 


was married to “r. J. L. Chapman, who survives her. 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


The only members of her immediate family now liv- 
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Pur YRARIN ADVANOR, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 56 YEARS, §10. 
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Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS MEMORIAL TABLETS 
MURAL DECORATIONS 


Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED 


— — oe Te 





ANY ONE thinking ef purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


W.L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 











WARD'S PHOTO BOOKS a W ARDS 


alr) ora NELIN 5 





copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 38 ¥eez Ser 7a, 










of any make can seoure the services of an 
independent ez, * to make selection, without 
extra cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining 
the best instrument for the money, by address- 


ing Henry BAsrorD, Oongregational House, 
Room ‘ 


1 
Refers ‘to Dr. A. E. Dunnina, Editor of The 
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Endeavor Trustees in Pleasant 
Fellowship 


The trustees of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor met at Lakewood, N. J., re 
cently to confer and for united prayer for the 
blessing and guidance of God. Perhaps no 
other company of religious men assemble in 
our country who represent more adequately 
the breadth of religious thought and activity. 
Men like Dr. Tompkins of Philadelphia, rep 
resenting the Episcopalians ; Dre. Babcock of 
Baltimore and Hamlin of Washington, the 
Presbyterians; Binford of Brooklyn, the 
Friends ; Hoyt and Grose, the Baptists ; Dick- 
inson and Clark the Congregationalists, with 
laymen like Van Patten of Vermont, Spooner 
of Connecticut and Chase of Massachasetts, 
constitute a company, which, re-enforced by 
thirty or more like-minded spirits, is certain 
to afford sound wisdom and choice fellowship. 

Three hours each day were devoted to 
prayer, and the holy joy, the abiding comfort 
and the inspiring strength of brotherly com- 
munion and fellowship with God do not often 
find more tender expression than those hours 
of religious exercise afforded. The conference 
upon the interests of the society was marked 
by earnest discussion and suggestion. ‘That 
the growing work, like a living tree, must 
have deepening roots as well as wide-spread- 
ing branches was generally recognized, and 
serious attention was given to the matter of 
urging a most thorough instruction of young 
people in the simple reasons for the great 
truths held by the churches. It was felt de 
cidedly that in some manner suited to our 
own time the old and tried catechetical method 
of training the children should find a place, 
especially in the Junior Societies. Among the 
many features of this extending work the 
Floating Societies and, also, those formed in 
prisons are commanding special interest. 

It is the intention to hold a midwinter 
meeting of the trustees each year, and surely 
every member of the large company at Lake- 
wood will anticipate with keen and eager de- 
sire the return of the spiritual fellowships of 
these recent days. N. B, 








THIs WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines ht 
pv + tm hoe wpa eng coat subscribers Afty gents such anata: 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Beard and Rooms. A few v desirable 
with first-class board can be had at Mrs. Mitchell's, 1 137 
Newbury Street, near —— Square, Boston. Best of 
references given and desiie 


Home. A comfortable home for the winter with 
Northern family in healthful location. Altitude 1,000 
feet. Terms reasonable, references given. Advanced 
cases of lung trouble not received. Address “The 
Walker Piace,” 510 Towne’s St., Greenville, 8. C. 


y him thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 


Refined young woman, desiring home in or wed 
New York, would like to hear from any one to w 
companion or assistant in small ways would be helpful, 
Fond of books, , music, readin ay ps Small wages satisfac- 
tory. Address“ J. B.,” Congregat: alionalist. 


Eastern Investment, 


N BETTER 5 investinent than 3 ¢ ity prope ——— * 
5* well, increases io value. 
tee 5 per cent income. nore Deen 1 in bask 
ere for eleven years. Write us for facts and 
— — Address C. E. CLOUD & GO., 160 Rock 
away Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vour VACATION PROTOS | 


Unique Gite ee tess to $3. 48. Franklin X WARD'S 
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FIGS AND OLIVES 


Have been largely the food ofthe Oriental for thousands of: years. 
Among Anglo-Saxons these fruits are simply incidental luxuries. 
Some fifteen years ago Sherman brothers, of New Castle, Cali- 
fornia, began the study of evolving food products from the fig and 
other fruit. They have now become experts both in the cultivation 
of these two fruits and in the manufacture of. their specially. in- 


vented products. 


With extensive orchards in California and two 


plants in California and Chicago in full operation, an additional 
3,000 acre ranch to be planted the coming spring, a new $25,000 
packing house at Fresno, and a manufacturing and distributing 


plant at Boston, 


The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Company 


(a corporation succeeding Sherman Brothers) will be in a position 
to give to the consumers of the world a-full line of fruit products. 
Owing to our own special machinery and processes these goods 
can be put up and sold in America or Europe, defying competition. 
The earning power is therefore practically unlimited, and’ we 
anticipate a division of very large dividends to the fortunate: stock- 


holders. 


Our prospectus will be mailed to any one on application. 


If you arednterested, act promptly, or you will be too late for the present special terms. Mail or 
bring to us your order now. Office hours, 9 A. M. till 6 P.M. 


THE SHERMAN-WORRELL FRUIT COMPANY, 


Room 302, Congregational House, 


14 Beacon Street, BOSTON; MASS. 











Cc Mi 


SUGAR. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to 
the Financial Situation, Sugar, 
U. 8. Oil and the N. Y. Gas war. 
A copy will be mailed upon appli- 
cation, and we respectfally solicit 
a share of your patronage. 





INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. | 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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—— for Uneuld Lo ie — — 

Corey, Milliken & Co. —— 

(Established 1890) Surplus as regards policy holders - @7,427,80%.36 
gi wi nacelle. ie J.B. WASHBUEN EO. SNOW. Vice Presidents. 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 3 — ——— A. M URTIB, Secretaries. 
-BOSTON. E. HA. CO FC BUSWELL, | 4%'t Seoretames. 
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% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on im womee 5 Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
18 ence in 


bust- 

ness. Send fo baad formal —— list of — 

ences and <r epat BATE, F lands, Over 

,000 invested. None bat SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
‘oans on my b 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
you PER CENT. 
GET SIX. clear of expense 


e 
principal, charge. WE KN 

tre the safest tnve —— in ee and want you 
to know it. 


E. J. LANDER & CO, “SAzRrEr4.2:>- 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebrasks 
and the Dakotas. Coceeabhone ndence solicited. 


8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MAS8, 


' WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. McConnell on Creed Sub- 

scription 

The opening lecture in the annual Leonard 
Bacon Club course at Yale Divinity School 
has just been given by Dr. 8. D. McConnell, 
rector of Holy Trinity Church in Brooklyn, 
on The Nature and Limitations of Creed Sub- 
scription. 

Formerly, said Dr. McConnell, the body of 
divinity to which a minister subscribed was 
settled. But today the question is full of per- 
plexities, and in relation to it we have a great 
deal of fast and loose playing with the moral- 
ities. The question is: To what does the 
minister subscribe; what is involved in the 
subscription ; and how irrevocable is it? 

Asa man he is absolutely free to question 
anything. But asa Christian, and especially 
as a minister, how much intellectual freedom 
does he surrender? We find two widely di- 
verging temperaments in relation to this ques- 
tion. The majority would extend the area of 
elosed questions. Cardinal Newman best rep- 
resepts this type. He loves authority for its 
own sake, with regard to both doctrine and 
eonduct. The other temperament dislikes 
authority and would leave everything open to 
the individual. Mrs. Humphry Ward is a 
representative of this class. Both methods 
are simple. i: is easy enough to bow the head 
and knee and prostrate the intellect to author- 
ity. The other way is even easier—to tate up 
everything just as if no one had ever lived 
before, as if nothing had ever been settled. 
The difficulty arises with the man who feels 
that he must discriminate. 

Some things are settled, and we can make 
no progress if we prolong debate about them. 
The charch is a society and as such must have 
aplatform. The impending question is, Has 
one the right to remain in a church and yet to 
dissent from all or part of its official doe 
trines? This is the question that was involved 
in the case of Phillips Brooks and that arose 
with regard to Professor Briggs. The oppo- 
nents of these men insisted that they were 
free to enter and that they were free to leave 
the church. Is this so? It depends on the 
antecedent question, What is the church? 
Is it a club organization, on the voluntary con- 
tract idea? Or is it a divine institution, like 
the state, its membership not a voluntary con- 
tract, but a status? Dr. McConnell insisted 
that it is the latter. It is not a voluntary or- 
ganization. Membership in it is obligatory. 

The church catholic is organized around a 
eonsensus of beliefs. On these there is prac- 
tically no diversity. These are: the nature 
and disposition of God (ours is Christ’s God), 
belief in the Son of Man as God in the flesh, 
the existence of the spirit of holiness, life as 
Christ’s way of living. 

The creeds and confessions have been at- 
tempts to fence about these beliefs, to add me- 
chanivally superimposed protectorate doc- 
trines. These latter are secondary doctrines. 
Gradually, however, they became banners un- 
der which men rallied. The distress today is 
with regard to these secondary doctrines. 
The layman may peremptorily refuse any or 
all of them and still be a citizen in the church 
into which he was born. With regard to the 
minister, if anything beyond the elementary 


. articles of the catholic faith is demanded, he 


should absolutely refuse to subscribe to them 
as a condition for entrance to the office. He 
should refuse whether he believes or disbe- 
lieves in these subordinate doctrines. - He 
need not disbelieve them, but he ought to 


—* pon ore ever think what 

Vour Daughter | s0 invatuabie possession 

at College | your dauguter’s life. at 

' coll 1 be to her? 

Not a cumbersome diary, but a sho ord 
ef her entire course can be kept in W: 


“A LINE A DAY” BOOK 


50 Cents to $2.50 
Sold by all Stationers. —— 


(SAMUEL WARD CO.) | WARD 35 
—— — 
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withstand the unwarranted and unlawful 
abridgment of the freedom with which Christ 
thas made both his people and his priests free. 
He must only subscribe to what the great 
catholic church is agreed upon, and he ought 
to make an unwavering stand on the matter. 
There is one further difficulty. He may 
ask, How is it guaranteed that these great 
fundamental beliefs will not give way? ‘There 
is no guarantee. His act here must be like 
every great step in life, an act of faith. It 
must be like the marriage vow. His safe- 
guard is the Master’s promise that whoever 
doeth his will shall know of the doctrine. 


Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 


Take Horsferd’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and 
nerves. Wonderfully quick in its action. 


He had commanding and surpassing apti- 
tude for the kind of public speech by means 
of which his triumphs were won. He under- 
stood by instinct the art of putting things. 
He had every kind of mental endowment 
which could fit a man for such successes as he 
achieved; and when we remember that he 
added to nature’s gifts immense and constant 
self training, we are able to get some insight 
into the marvelous sources, or, as some would 
say, the secret, of that phenomenon known as 
Dwight L. Moody, who for a third of a cen- 
tury bas been the most successful, the most 
indastrious and the most honored religious 
evangelist whose voice has ever been heard in 
America.— Boston Advertiser. 
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HAVE YOU READ IT? 


By Rey. Vernon C. Harrington 
12mo0, cloth, $1.00. 








God loves us, why do we suffer 80 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street 





The Problem of Human Suffering 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A CHRISTIAN gy 


An honest attempt to answer me question, “ lf 
Of all booksellers or sent post free to any address on re- 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY; 


NEWYORK: 158 Fifth Ave, TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 
























A PUBLICATION 
FOR BUSY MEN 


Wor Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
has been adapted mainly to the tastes of the small class 
of persons who are specially interested in scientific investiga- 
tion, and its price has been kept at a figure beyond the reach 
of the general public 

The publishers now see a larger field for the publication, , 
and accordingly will introduce into its pages articles from the 
ablest scientific writers on SUBJECTS OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO ALL THINKING PEOPLE. They intend that, while 
sound and reliable, it shall also be as timely as a newspaper, 
giving :cientific facts bearing upon daily affairs that every pro- 



















fe-sional man; every trader, every manufacturer, every house- 
keeper even, ought to know. At the same time the price per 


copy will be REDUCED FROM 50 CENTS TO 
25 CENTS. 


“JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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ON THE LESSONS FOR 1900 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS Srghent paators. "250 yon 


of publication. 418 pages, cloth binding, 8 To Teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE FOURFOLD STORY. By G. F. GENUNG. 


A —— Pampas vege = and interesti 
of the four gospels, * 


valuable helps to Bible Teachers. 118 pages, cloth binding, 75 cents. Special Sunday school edi Oly 


manila covers, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Calls 
— John H., First Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to Fari 


bault, M 
BLUE, — M. —52—— Mass., to Epsom, Short — 2 


N. a. cep 

BRO DNBON. Giver. H., recently assoc. tor, Pil 

—* Cl eveland, , to Simsbury, Ct., for a year — 
1. ts, se is at work. 

BRADSTREE! . Albert E., pastor at Oxford, Mass., 
not called to Spring Valiey and Jamul, Val., but sup- 
abuse these churches until spring. 

KHA to Paul C., Seward, Neb, to Washington Park 


OSDWALLADER, Jobn, Delta, Pa., to Weish Ch., Big 
Rock, lil. Accepts, and has begun wo! 

cL ARE, Wm. G. formerly of So. Hero and Grand Isle, 
Vt, to Hardwick. Accepts, to in Jan 

OLEAVES, Chas. P., recently o Biandish, Me., to 
Robbinston and Red Beach, fora year. 

DAMON, a rus W., Wauwatosa, Wis., to Palmyra. Ac- 
cepts, aud has begun work 

bt *) 18. Ozora Springfield, Vt sree call to 

ewtonviile, Mate. and wiil begin 

GOUUVELL, John H. "recently sellnieer, ‘of the English 
Bible at Pacific Sem., Oakiand, Cal., to Petaluma. 


oRirvit CHS, Wm. E., Pelham, Minn., to Sauk Rapids. 


Acc 
HALLOUK, Leavitt H., to the permanent pastorate of 
Flymout Ch., Minneapolis, after a year’s service. 


HALTERMAN, C. H., Oberlin, O.,to N, Amherst. Ac- 


HAMPTON, Wm. 8., to remain another year at Silver 
Oreek, Neb. 

HUNT, Geo. L. (ayman), to Staples, Minn. Accepts. 

INGRAHAM. Alex. M., Giencoe, Li)., to Chagrin Falis, O. 

JENKINS, J. Alex. -» formerly of Pacific Ch.. st. Paul, 
Mion., to Burton, O., where he has been supplying. 

KINDRED, Geo., Tolt, Wn., to West Seattle. Accepts, 
and bas begun work. 

LORING, Levi, t» remain for a year at Lake Park, Minn. 

MCFARLAND, Chas. 8., formerly of Bethany, Ct, to be 
—— in the Dept. of Biblical Literature and 

¢ Langusses at yale Univ 


MOULELLAND. . Calvin, United Ch., Newport, R. I 
to North Ch., St. Johnsbury (not Burlington), Vt 
eciin 


MONKILLE, Robt. a. 8., New Haven, Ct., to Union- 
ville. Has begun work. 
wees GRE eae ‘Aubert, Forest, Ont., to Burford and New 
m. 
—— va accepts call to remain at Hiteman, 
uutil April 
mat * ‘Dwight E., Germantown, Pa., to Asbury Park, 
ao. cc 
MOULTON, Fas. W., Middle Haddam, Ct., to No, Madi- 
60D 
SHULTZ, Jacob K., zecently of Parkersburg, Io., to 
Campbell and Tintab, Minn. Accepts. 
THIRLOWAY, Timotliy, recently of buffalo Gap, 8. D., 
to Helle Fourche. Ac ts. 
VAUGHAN, Lewis, — — Minn. * 2 —— Ha 
Vana, Rutland and Cayuga, NW. D. cepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

FRITOH, Wilson S. i. Attleboro, Mass., Dec. 12. Ser- 

mon, Dr. P. 8. Moxom; other arts, Kev. Mes:rs. F. D. 
blake, Thos. Tyrie, J. H. Holden, John Whitebili, o.L. 
Tyron, U. A. — Dan“ Evans, E. L. Hous 

MACINNEL, J. 8,14. Maplewood Ch., Chicago, Dee. 6. 
Sermon, Rev. R. A. Torrey ; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
J.J. Broken-bire, 8. C. Haskin, Andrew Erickson, 
H. C. Barnes, Dr. J. C. Armstrong. 

TYLER, H. fay, i. Plymouth Ch., oes, 0. Dec. 14. 
Sermon, Rev. W. Hiatt, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 'K. J. Converse aad D. F. Harris, Drs. J. C. 
Jacksan and Washington Gladden. 

WESTON, Benj. F., o. Dec. 13, Cromwell, Ct. 


Resignations 


AMERON, Malcolm J., Gay’s Mills and Seneca, Wis. 
EEMAN, Henry A., Holaen and Dedham, Me 

Aare Joseph B., Greenfield Hiil, to ‘take effect 
Lé 


Ja 
Cc N, Calvin B., Salem, OCt., to take effect April 1. 
URNER, Leonard’ ac Indianola, Neb., to enter the 
evangelisti: . 


Cé 
FR 
Ki 
M 
T 


Dismissions 
CROWELL, Zenas, Kingston, Mass., Dec. 19, after a 
pastorate of more than i3 yrs. 
Churches Organized 
ALMIRA, Wn. (second), — Dec., six members. 
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FURS 


After Jan. 1. 


EXTRA QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons 


162 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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Miscellaneous 


GRAY, Wm. B. >. and 9 wife, of Yankton, are prel 
to leave 8. D., eae Were ——— 


and 8. 8. pestle in 
ae" nia The good wane at a host of f of friends {or 


REID. Toles, just installed at Greenvilie, N. H., is a 
graduate 9 —— —— _ — ford. 

WARREN. Willis ed charge of the Etna 
(Mipp.) Union Che io ive — whole time to the grow- 
ing work at Spring V 








BABIES thrive on Mellin’s Food because it contains 
the elements necessary to make sound, healthy 
bodies. 


LARGE MONEY’s WoORTH.—We want to suggest 
to our readers that their furniture money will do 
more for them at the Paine warerooms on Canal 
Street than at any other store in this city. They 
are sure of getting reliabie cabinet work and of buy- 
ing it at less than the market price, owing to the 
immense volume of business which this house trans. 
acts. A good example of the case in point is 
offered today in the description in another column 
under the caption High Art. 


THE Michigan Carbon Works of Detroit gener. 
ously offer to furnish free from one to three cases of 
their famous Keystone Silver White Gelatine to 
churches holding fairs or festivals. This custom 
has come about through many requests for dona- 
tions, and the only restriction they place on such an 
application for some of their product to be sold at 
the fair is that the request come from the pastor of 
the church. Many of the churches will be glad to 
take advantage of this offer during the winter. 











BORDEN 
EAGLE 






SE“ BABIES” ABRs 


Borden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 
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— all ee and Nervous Disorders; Sick 
———— Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Biges Disordered 





achieved 


wwe Blood. 


Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any Proprietary Medicine in the world. This has been 
without the publication of testimonials. 
SOPSCSSCCROCHOSSCSSEEESSECOOOOTHOCHHE! % THROCOBOGO BESE* 








GOLF—HUNTING—FISHING. 
Florida West Coast Hotels 


Open Jan. 15, 1900. 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States. 


PLANT SYSTEN. 
Through train service New York to Florida. 





Tampa Bay Hote 
Hotel Betteview,, 


1 Tam Fia. 
A. E, Dick, Mgr. * 

- Belleair, Fia. 
W. A, BARRON. Mer. 
Seminole Hotel, Winter Park, Fia. 


. L, Frissee, Mgr. 
Ocala — + Ocala, Fia. 
PF: Brown, i 
Hotel Kissimmee, issimmee, Fila. 
H, Dig ¥FENBAOH, 


Dudley 8. Phinney, Ass’t Mer. Now open. 


informptiep | at the Plant System Office, 290 Wash- 
ing St. Also —— Information’ Co., 
175  Dovenshive 8t., Bosto: 


Oriental Tour 
Egypt, Palestine and 
Paris Exposition 


A small party and a leisurely trip. Under 
the personae oust of Dr. H. W. —— 
March in Rerpt, r at Jerusalem, 
month in Palestine, then Constantines te, 
Greece, Dalmatia and the Paris Exposition. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Archibald McCullagh of 
Worcester, Mass., and others have already 
booked. Sati Feb. 17, 1900, by Mediterranean 
route. For further information address 


DUNNING & SAWYER 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 











have a comparative record of the 


cute sayings and cunning actions of 

| the little ones for five years in one 
book. 

12 stvles, 50 cents to $2.50 each. 


RECORDS | Sold everyiubere 


T deser ptive circular to 
SAMUEL WARD ce 


Menateotesteg Stationers, W A R DS 


KEEP | in“ A Line A Day ”’ books, and thus 


Wholesale and Retail, 
49 Franklin &t., Boston. 











To Nap 


HOROPE semmensss Paps 


12TH TOUR. FIRST CLASS. CIRCULARS READY. 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Private conducted by Prof. Camiile Thur- 
Donk’ 31 Pierce suilding, m. Pocket Guide 
of Paris free; send p. 
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Liver, and §$ 

. 

10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. $ 

& 
OING GAZE'S 
ABROAD? rouns 
a Year 


Dec., Jan. and Feb’y to France, Italy, Paris and 
London, 50 Days, $310, ona 67 Days, $495. 
Jan. 27, Feb. 10, to Italy, EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
Turkey and Greece, 76 Days, #600, and * — 

$720. Also other tours; programmes pos 


Nile Tours by are $171. ‘50 


finest steamers . . 
— at once. — ential tickets every- 
“Tourist Gazette,” 100 pp. on travel, 5c. 
a 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., H. GAZE & SONS, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3056 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap- 
er than wood fence. Special — to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 

KOKOMO, IND. U &. % 




















‘31 NORTH ST. 








310 First Premiums 


Awarded to fhe RAIRI ES STATE 
to operate 


in any climate. — for catalogue. 
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28 December 1899 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. A. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 7-13. Prayer That Obtains. 
Luke 11: 5-13; 18: 2-5. 

Obtains what? The exact answer to every 
petition just as soon as it is offered? If we 
could go to God with any and every request 
in confidence that it would be fulfilled on 
the spur of the moment, {t would reduce our 
transactions with him to about the level of 
the activities of a great department store, 
where every want is supplied in short order. 
What would become of the order of the uni- 
verse, of its rhythm, of its movement toward 
the one divine goal? Think of the confusion 
which it would introduce, Here isa man who, 
as soon as he rises, prays that it may be a 
pleasant day because he wants to take a drive. 
His neighbor, a farmer, is praying at the same 
moment for rain because his land is parched. 
Surely prayer must bé something different 
from such offhand asking and receiving. 





Having said this much we can turn squarely 
about and take to heart the injunction that we 
ought always to pray and not to faint. We 
are justified in going to God with all sorts of 
requests and in pressing them over and over 
again upon his attentién. Persistency is the 
one lesson of these two parables, and that in 
the long run is rewarded. I am not disposed 
to discriminate between so-called temporal 
and spiritual blessings and say that the teach- 
ing of the Bible is that one class of requests 
is sure to be answered, while the other may or 
may not be. Certainly Jesus here is drawing 
his illustration from an entirely material 
sphere. It was three loaves of bread that the 
man cited was seeking. I believe that any 
great need of life may and ought to be spread 
before our Heavenly Father in prayer. What 
we really think we ought to have to make our 
lives more complete and happier and more 
effective, that is the precise thing we are jus- 
tified in praying for day after day, year after 
year, decade after decade. 





See how beautifully this princ!ple works. 
It at once sifts our requests so that we are not 
moved to persist in prayer for that which is 
trivial and incidental. No sensible man is 
going to spend many of the precious morning 
moments or his not less precious nervous 
force in wrestling with God in prayer that the 
skies may be clear all day long. He may say, 
“O, Lord if it be thy will, if it can accord 
with the general good of my fellows, may we 
have a pleasant day,” and with that brief pe- 
tition he will dismiss the subject and press on 
to more important ones. The very process of 
prayer, if persisted in, teaches him discrimi- 
nation, &nd as he continues with Christ in the 
school of prayer he learns what things to 
pray for and how to pray for them. 





Who can doubt that prayer of this sort ob- 
tains? When aman really wants to be made 
clean within, yearns to have his brother con- 
verted, longs for the outpouring of the spirit 
upon his own church and the whole church of 
God, pants to see the triumphs of the Prince of 
Peace among the nations and the utter aboli- 
tion of murderous wars, he is going to pray 
for those very things and pray and pray again 
until the dawn appears. With Helen Hunt 
he learns that ‘‘God’s years are never late,’”’ 
and that there is nothing that is really worth 
having from the hand of God that is not worth 
waiting for. 





It is the effectual, fervent prayer of the 
righteous man that availesh much, and we 
have only to summon the saints and soldiers 
of Christ in all generations in order to be as- 
sured that such kind of praying obtains. Young 
Hugh Beaver, whose remarkable work among 
college students has been recently told by his 
friend, Mr. Speer, in the Memorial of a True 


Life, used to say when in doubt about an im- | 
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portant step, “I don’t know about that, I 
must ask the Lord.”” To him prayer meant 
the obtaining of guidance, wisdom, peace, 
power. It may mean as much to any of us. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR ENDEAVOR SOCIE- 
TIES 

One is in the care given by a society toa neglected 
graveyard where sleep the “church fathers.” 

A “crayon social” is enjoyable: Divide the com- 
pany into artists and guessers. 

Add interest to your missionary meetings by 
studying the dates of organization and early history 
of your benevolent societies. 

Adopt a systematic plan for the circulation of 
religious reading. Include your own church paper 
with others, books, etc. 

One society holds its prayer meetings on Satur- 
day as a fitting way in which to employ the last 
night of the week in preparation for the Sabbath. 

Plan fer a conference of your membership upon 
the helpful publications of the United Society. 
You will discover the way out of mapy committee 
problems. 

Follow this suggestion of a 0. E. Society in Massa- 
chusetts. Use the bulletin. board for announce- 
ment of services. Make a typewritten notice, giv- 
ing topic, leader’s name, appropriate Scripture 
references, quotations, etc. 

A fellowship meeting of ten minutes for social 
intercourse, opportunity to greet unfamiliar faces 
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The Queen 
of toilet 
requisites is 


FOAM 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
AT DRUGGISTS. 


2* vial of Rubifoam mailed 
(ree on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
“address W. Hoyt & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 























—sometime absentees as well as strangers—should 
be arranged to follow one or more of the weekly 


_ services during the month. 


Have you tried this idea for co-operation with 
the pastor? The prayer meeting committee could 
send a note to certain members asking them to be 
present at the midweek meeting and be prepared 
to speak upon the topic, naming it: If unable to 
attend ask them to send an appropriate reading. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 31-Jan..6, 1900. Trusting God’s 
Providence. Ps 23; 1 Cor. 10: 13; 2 Cor, 1 
1-11. 

The dictate of common sense, duty and exper!l- 


ence, é 
(See prayer meeting editorial } 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalisi may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they niust write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
tn case of any irregularity or change of address. 








Which Way? 


Are the children growing 
nicely? A little stronger 
each month? A trifle 
heavier? That’s good. 

Or is one of them growing 
the other way? Growing 
weaker, growing thinner, 
growing paler? 

If so, you should try 
Scott’s Emulsion at once. 
’Tis both a food and a 
medicine to all delicate 
children. It makes them 
grow in the right way— 


taller, stronger, healthier, 
soc. and $1.00, all druggists, 








aes 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, | Bronchitis. § 


sonthi URRMICIDE 
disease 
jeactiptive book- 
filet, containing physicians’ tee 
| timonials and price list, 


Sold by — 


Gener 
Uapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 

SCHIEFFELIN & 0O., 
N.Y., U.S. Agts. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEA 
Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

“ NEAVE’S FOOD is rich in flesh and bone formh g 
elements and is above the average of the bert 
purely farinaceous foods, so that when it is preparea 
according to directions it makes a perfect food 
for infants.” 

Also highly recommended for nursing mothers, 
invalids and old people. 
E. FOUGERA & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual Engiish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son 

Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William &St., N. ¥. 


RHEUMATISM. 


* a... F guaran ure the worst case of 
sm. TS sn ae ou to send me one 
= eed me your name and address. CHAS. L. 
FRYE, 106 Summer 8t., Dep’t F., Boston, Mass. 


CLOSET Meditations and 
Prayers 
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Baldwin, 898; Eee, 226; Breed, 
fl rown, 514. 


Harding, 630; ae 713; Hine, 
197 "Horne, 713. 


wathncws, 953; Jones, 34. wi 
Falmer, wma Perkins, 34; Pike, 672. 
Wilson, 991; Wood, 66; Wright, 34. 


Canada, nape! 816, 584 

Minnesota, * 836 

Northwest, 93 

North weetern State, 158 

Scotiand 24 

Springfield, 542 
Meetings 


Awerican Board’s Ninetieth Annual 
Meeting, 537; Missionary Asso- 
ciation’s Fifty-third Annual 


“7 609. 
Boston Club’s October Meeting, 631 
British Congregationalists’ Autum- 


nal Assembly, 
Brotherhvod Mei in Convention, 815 
Cavadian Meetings, 725 
Christiaan Endeavorers in Their 
Eighteenth International Con- 
vention, 59, 92; Endeavor Con- 
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15 December 1800 
Suggestions for the Annual 
Church Meeting 


BY BEV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D. 


Let me venture one or two suggestions in 
view of theannual church meetings now being 
held. These, with their social reanion, their 
review of the work of the year, and their elec- 
tion of officers and appointment of committees 
are proving most valuable. But cannot their 
value be increased ? 

For instance, may not the pastor more gen- 
erally be expected to go beyond the ordinary 
statistics of members received, persons bap- 
tized, pastoral visits made and give some sur- 
vey of his most important work in pulpit and 
prayer meeting? If pastor and people should 
review this work annually further interest 
would be aroused. Some intelligens sum- 
mary of this kind would make clearer the real 
work of the year. 

Then the reports of the societies and coin- 
mittees may well lead to some careful analy- 
sis and comparisons, perhaps at some later 
meeting, of the work done and that which 


needs special attention in the future. These [rion 


studies eould be referred to the appropriate 
committees and societies and become the basis, 
with the suggestions which they should ear- 
nestly invite, of various recommendations for 
adoption in the coming year. In seeking the 
counsel of the pastor, the deacons and other 
proper officers of the church and of the church 
itself, the several agencies of the church would 
not only get more light upon their duties but 
they would enlist the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the church as a whole. 

If we will stop to think of it, it will soon be 
apparent that the annual reports of committees 
and societies are frequently the first official rec- 
ognition which the church has had during the 
whole year of their operations, if not of the 
very existence of some of them. They do not 
come to the church itself officially until they 
render account of their year’s work. The 
pastor may know their plans and their work: 
but the church hears of them only when the 
report of results is given. at theend. The su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, the presi- 


dents of one or two of the societies may be , 


members of a standing committee, but that is 
all. Toa large degree the church is content 
to profit by the results of work that is done 
for it and in its name, but in whose initiation 
and general direction it has no official part ex- 
cept indirectly through its pastor. Those 
who do the work and those who only hear 
about it after it is all done are too often widely 
separated classes. 

Here is the root of a difficulty of which some 
of the leaders of the young people’s societies 
have complained of late—the lack of activity 
in church work among the graduates from 
these societies. The difficdlty is largely due 
to the fact that these societies have never been 
taken into the church itself and made a re- 
sponsible part of it. Like many others, they 
have worked for the church and in its name 
and have loyally turned over the product of 
their labors to the church. But they have 
not, as a rule, been led to derive their organ- 
ization, direction and plans in any consider- 
able degree from the church which they serv. 
Consultation with the pastor, if he is inver- 
ested, has been as far as many have gone. 

What we need in all our societies and com- 
mittees is to make their connection with the 
church in the beginning and continuation of 
the work of the year as close and direct as it 
is at the end. 

The allied societies should be more than al- 
lies. They should be treated in all respects as 
apart of the church itself, having all its privi- 
leges and responsibilities. Let the church as 
a whole take as much pains to hear and enter 
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sel with each other and with the church fre- 
quently in official ways, a new interest in the 
common work, a deeper sympathy and in- 
creased enthusiasm would be sure to follow. 
Growing up in close relation with their elders 
the young people would know their methods 
and be in sympathy with their aims. They 
would find a new appreciation of their work. 
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Double 


Your Jncome 


If your nt employment 
does not take upall of yourtime, 
Shame pees le that you can 
double your income by taking 
the agency for your town for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 


You can surely make every 
minute of your time profitable. 

We want energetic workers to 
secure new subscribers and re- 
newals. 

We allow liberal commissions. 
Also, liberal rebates for large 
chaps. 

Aud, in addition, we are going 
to reward 764 of our most suc- 
cessful nts with $18,000 at 
the end of the season. . 

You may make five hundred or a 
thousend dollars during the Winter 
in addition to commissions that 
would ordinarily be ample 
compensation for the work. 

Write. 
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Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
HS the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- } 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles ; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Kue Drouot 
NewYork: E. Pougera & Co.,26-30N. William 8+, 
~~ 
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There is no question about the 
purity of KxysTone SILVER 


the brilliancy of its transparent 
shreds, see it in the clear, tempting 
\\, dish of jelly as it is sent to the table. 
And it’s as reliable as it is pure 
No disappointments, ne fail- 
ures with 
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Sliver White 


Gelatine 


It stands supreme among 
the best gelatines of 
Ry) the world. Keystone 

Silver White Gela- 
tine is used by al! the 


famous chefs of America. 
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“Singer CabinetTable 


‘*MOTHER’S HELPER.’’ 





[Copyright 1899.] 


THE HANDY EXTENSION LEAF. 


Old Machines 
Taken in Exchange. 


Sold on Instalments. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 
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sand QUALITY 
-GUARANTEED. 


Send .2-cent stamp for catalogue of colored panels ‘and Artists’ 
Proof Etchings, which can be obtained by sending the 
eoupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 







. Address Dept. G, P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 








The reason is that as each grain 
of RALSTON strikes the boiling 
water it bursts and swells like 


pop corn. 1 cup RALSTON—6 
cups boiling water, prepares a 
breakfast for 5 persons. 


If you have any diMenity in obtaining 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, 
send us his name and a &c, stamp for a 
sample, enough for a breakfast. 


PURINA MILLS, 


107 Gratiot Street, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 






























A Delicate Skin. 


Carefully Medicated, 
Delightfully Scented. 
Sample Cake Mailed for 2cts. |” 
Full-Size Cake . . . 18cts. [7 

‘ ADDRE#s DeEpT. G, p j 
4 THE J. B.WILLIAMS CO. | | 
— Glastonbury, Conn. ae 





































